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Events of the Geek. 


A weEeEk’s extension of time, expiring next 
Thursday, has been granted the Germans for the 
preparation of their counter-proposals. This docu- 
ment, as far as can be ascertained, will consist of 
a lengthy preamble on the injustice of the Treaty, 
and a detailed tabulation of the Entente’s demands, 
side by side with the German suggestions. If this 
is so, it is difficult to understand the significance of 
Count Rantzau’s Notes to the Paris Conference. The 
five Commissions of the German Delegation have been 
hard at work on the examination of the terms in close 
collaboration with Berlin, but the bulk of the work has 
been done in the German capital. Really the first 
German plan to send a courier to Versailles to receive the 
Treaty would have done quite as well, perhaps better 
from the point of view of time, than the present arrange- 
ment. Count Rantzau’s Notes, containing, as they do, 
eminently justifiable demands, are all clumsy and full 
of the old diplomatic claptrap. 


* * * 


M. CLEMENCEAU’s replies, although they often ignore 
the point, and have created a bad impression in Germany, 
are much more effective in their conciseness. His 
demand for “ practical ’’ counter-proposals encouraged 
the Germans to hope for real negotiations and considera- 
tion, particularly with regard to the financial and 
economic clauses of the Treaty. The refusal of the 
Entente to allow the text of the terms to be published in 
Allied countries (the official extract of the Treaty is very 
vague on economic matters) tends rather to support this 
view. A cold douche was awaiting the Germans, however, 
in the shape of the corrections to the Treaty, which 
were handed over to their representatives a few days 
ago, and which stiffened the territorial demands. 
By these, Germany is pledged to recognize Austria’s 
independence, and to maintain it within the limits of the 
Treaty imposed by the Entente upon Austria; she has 





also to nullify the Treaty of Brest Litovsk and recognize 
the independence of all Russian territories; moreover, if 
Germany refuses to fulfil the obligations imposed by the 
Reparation Commission within fifteen years, the Entente 
can occupy such German territories that it considers 
necessary. It is easy, therefore, to understand the 
quarrel that is said to have taken place between Count 
Rantzau and Scheidemann, for the former has pledged 
himself not to accept a Treaty that clashes with Mr. 
Wilson’s programme. 
* * * 


A.LTHouGH the terms have not been yet presented 
to the Austrian delegates, they must have a good inkling 
of what they have to expect, thanks to the activities of 
M. Allizé, the French Ambassador in Vienna. The 
German correspondents in the Austrian capital agree 
that Austria is not going to be allowed to join Germany ; 
she is to be denied the right of self-determination, and 
will only be allowed to abandon her ‘‘ independence ”’ 
with the permission of the League of Nations. 
How any self-respecting League is going to prevent 
Austria from following her natural bent it is not easy 
to discover. Austria is already burdened with 
half the enormous war-debts of the old Dual 
Monarchy—which have been repudiated by the new 
National States of Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia. 
Now she has also to be prepared to enter a Danube 
Federation with binding economic and financial pledges. 
Unless she agrees to all these demands, it seems likely 
that she will have imposed upon her an enormous war 
indemnity, which will cripple her beyond repair and 
make her a most undesirable colleague or partner. The 
plan is now clearer. The old Austria-Hungary is to be 
revived, but this time under Slav domination. This is 
the object, which is being energetically promoted by 
certain anti-German English and French doctrinaire 
diplomats with the active support of the Papacy ; their 
tool in Austria is the reactionary Roman Catholic 
Christian Social Party, which is doing its level best to 
overthrow the rule of the Socialists, elected though they 
were by the free suffrage of the Austrian people. Austria 
certainly does not deserve much consideration, for it is a 
slothful and degenerate state. The Entente, however, 
seem to be abetting these very backward elements, and 
the methods that are being employed are sufficient to 
raise the gravest misgivings. 

* * * 


THInGs are much the same in Hungary and Russia. 
In the former State, the Entente has set up a Govern- 
ment of its own in Arad, under the leadership 
of Julius Andrassy, a cousin of the ex-Premier; its 
aim is to kill Bolshevism and restore order. The Entente 
is backing the reaction again, but, for the time being, 
Bela Kun seems able at least to hold both the 
Roumanians and the Czechs at bay. In Russia, the 
situation is just as doubtful. The reactionary and 
domineering Koltchak continues to add to his recruits 
among the Allied statesmen, and this country has 
supplied him with millions of pounds’ worth of material. 
It seems, however, that President Wilson is stand- 
ing firm. From the military point of view, the 
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Esthonians claim a small victory; but the Bolsheviks 
have undoubtedly been very successful in the Ukraine 
and Bessarabia. It is difficult to estimate how far the 
recent failures of the Soviet armies are due to the process 
of redistribution, or how Koltchak will fare when he 
has the bulk of the Bolshevik armies hurled at him. We 
hear stories of the disaffection among the Soviet troops, 
and even of their desertion, but we never hear of other 
troops going over to the Bolsheviks, although we have 
reason to believe that there have been several noteworthy 
instances of this. One thing is certain; the Bolsheviks 
are devoting all their energies to the consolidation of the 
interna] situation, and the economic exploitation of the 
Ukraine, the Don district, and Turkestan; they are 
fighting at present nothing more than a war of defence. 
Koltchak’s chances are naturally strengthened by the 
presence of Entente troops in Archangel, Finland, and 
down the Baltic Sea. 

* 


* * 

Berrore the Peace Treaty is signed, indeed, while 
many Liberals are still undetermined as to whether it is 
or is not a Peace Treaty, the mere threat of the unsigned 
document has raised storm clouds in the East. The 
‘‘ military cordon ’’ is already pierced. The Ukrainians 
report Polish attacks on all fronts, and that the open 
town of Luck has been bombarded by airmen. Civil 
war is raging in Ukrainia at the same time. Upper 
Silesia, which is ceded to Poland, is in revolt, and 
threatens to fight to the last. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE, in Paris the Conference still flounders 
in difficulties, which, though they seem less in comparison 
with the settlements with Germany and Austria, are 
equally as important with regard to the future peace of 
the world. The Italians are busy with their own domestic 
squabbles, consequent on their withdrawal. As 
for Fiume, the suggestion that the Entente should build 
another port for the Jugo-Slavs (which would ultimately 
kill Fiume) has made Italy decide that if Fiume is to 
die, the Jugo-Slavs may as well have the corpse on their 
hands. Another important point is being discussed 
between Holland and Belgium—the mouth of the 
Scheldt, which the latter desires to secure. Further, 
Belgium demands the cession to her of Limburg, to 
secure her strategic frontier against Germany. Nothing 
has been settled yet, but it is difficult to see how Holland 
can be expected to abandon any possessions for nothing. 
All these points pale in significance, however, beside the 
question of the Turkish Empire, which one difficulty 
after another caused the Conference to shelve from day 
to day. 

* * * 

TRUE to its maxim of making a conquered nation 
suffer for the sins of its ruler, and faithful to certain 
secret treaties apparently conveniently concluded before 
the acceptance of the principle of self-determination, the 
partition of the Turkish Empire was envisaged as 
follows:—England to have Mesopotamia and a mandate 
for Palestine and Arabia; France to have Syria ; Italy to 
have Adalia and its hinterland, whilst Greece was to 
get Smyrna and a strip of the coast. Turkey was to 
become a Sultanate confined to Anatolia, with Sinofé as 
ite port ; Constantinople was to be made a free city, and 
its mandate, together with that of Armenia, was to be 
taken over by America. Of all these, so far as we can 


gather, Armenia is the only State that has asked to be 
guaranteed by America; the other districts have never 
been consulted. Two things spoilt this plan, however. 
The chief obstacle was the determined objection raised by 
Indian representatives, particularly Mr. Montagu and 


the Turkish Power, which they felt sure would be bound 
to react adversely upon Mohammedan opinion in India. 
The other is that America sees through the whole hocus- 
pocus of the “ mandates,” and refuses to have herself 
mixed up in the Turkish business. There are also minor 
jealousies on the part of France and Italy, the last, by 
the way, clinging fast to the Dodecanese. Greece has a 
certain right to Smyrna, and it is only just that Armenia 
should have an outlet to the Mediterranean. But as for 
the rest, it is impossible to justify this partition and 
exploitation of Asia Minor. It is based solely on the policy 
of “grab,” and is enacted by secret treaties; there is 
almost certain to be a serious conflict of interest among 
the Allies sooner or later if this continues. 


7 * * 


THE finance debates opened three topics which would 
be of immense interest if Parliament and the nation had 
not lost all sense of the meaning of money, owing to the 
lavish printing and expenditure to which the Govern- 
ment has resorted for financing the war. First, there is 
the resumption of Treasury control over the spending 
departments, which Sir Donald Maclean, with his shrewd 
business mind, tried in vain to press upon the Ministry. 
Nearly six months have passed since the Armistice, but 
the departments still dip their hands into the public 
purse without anyone to check their demands. The dis- 
cussion of Imperial Preference produced two utterances 
of some interest. Mr. Chamberlain, resenting Mr. 
Asquith’s description of his proposal as “a trumpery 
affair,” said “it was part of a larger policy ’’—* not to 
be confined to Customs duties. It was to inform their 
whole policy.’’ Preferences were to be given also in all 
cases of overseas purchases by the Government, or over- 
seas expenditure of capital. In other words, the 
34 millions Customs preference costs is not to exhaust 
the injury done to the British taxpayer. The other 
utterance was the formal endorsement of Preference as 
sound Free Trade by no less a prophet of Free Trade 
than Sir Alfred Mond! 


* * * 


No more astonishing example of the incompetence of 
the Labor Party in the House is possible than their 
neglect to give the Capital Levy, to which as a Party they 
are pledged, a place in their amendment to the Finance 
Bill. Fortunately the democratic duty they neglected 
was taken up by a group of independent Liberals. Mr. 
Acland argued the case ably in his speech, and was well 
supported by Mr. Arnold (who has done more than any 
other man to place what was at first regarded as a view- 
ing notion on a basis of practical business), and Mr. 
W. Graham, whose fine economic argument impressed 
that portion of the House that is open to intellectual 
impressions. If the Labor Party had a dozen such men 
it might go far and fast towards the preparation of 
Labor politics and finance outside the narrow limits of 
industrialism which marks the horizon for most trade 
union delegates. Unless such work is done a Labor 
Government, which everyone regards as an early. possi- 
bility, will find itself in a sorry plight. 


* * * 


THERE is one aspect of the report of the McCurdy 
Committee on Trusts, issued as a White Paper on 
Wednesday, which, although incidental to the general 
question (discussed on another page of this issue) is of 
vital importance to the consumer. ‘‘ The Tariff is the 
mother of the Trusts,” said Mr. Havemeyer, the head of 
the American Sugar Trust, and it is their close connec- 
tion in both Germany and the United States which 





the Aga Khan, to such a degradation and spoliation of 


renders the present outlook the more sinister. The 
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McCurdy Report quotes the Chairman of a number of 
important Associations (i.¢., combines), who declared 
that it would be sound policy for us to sell in foreign 
markets at a loss. ‘‘ A large proportion of their exports 
went to our own colonies, and by getting some little 
preference there and sufficiently good prices at home the 
industry would be able, as organized in its Conference, 
to undersell Germany or America in such markets as 
South America, even if that meant selling at a loss.”’ 
And another of these embryo British Trust magnates put 
it that ‘‘ By securing remunerative prices in the home 
market they could make a successful bid against foreign 
competition in the export trade.’’ That means that the 
British consumer is to pay more than the market value 
for everything he wears or uses, and the consumer in the 
Colonies is to be similarly mulcted, in order that the 
combines may use a part of the plunder to supply South 
Americans and Chinese with goods below cost. The re- 
mainder of the loot will, of course, remain in the pockets 
of the Combine. Now we begin to realize why the 
embattled manufacturers are forcing the Board of ‘Trade 
to exclude goods (a) of enemy origin, (%) of neutral 
origin, and (c) of Allied origin. It is to exclude all 
competition so as to leave the home consumer absolutely 
in their power. After all the Tariff Reform indignation 
about ‘‘dumping,’’ we are to embark on world-wide 
‘‘ dumping,’’ and the British consumer will foot the bill. 
* * * 

THE impasse in the proceedings of the provisional 
joint committee of the Industrial Conference continues, 
and a suggestion has been made that Mr. Henderson's 
pre-occupation with international labor affairs, necessi- 
tating his frequent absence from this country, makes it 
difficult to convene the meetings which must be held 
before further progress can be made. If that it so, it 
could surely be arranged that a deputy should act as 
Chairman of the Workers’ Section of the Committee, while 
Mr. Henderson is away. At present there is no prospect 
of any definite movement towards legislation or the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Industrial Council before the 
summer is well advanced. There is an impression among 
members of the Committee that the Prime Minister’s 
suggestion that separate minimum rates skould be fixed 
by a Commission for each industry was Lased upon a 
misunderstanding of the Committee’s report, and that 
any difference of view on this matter may be easily 
adjusted. It is difficult to understand why there should 
be delay in the production of the 48 hour week Bill, which 
it was understood Sir Robert Horne had drafted some 
time ago. The speedy passing of this measure would put 
an end to a good deal of unrest which is quietly develop- 
in various trades where long hours are still worked. 
Meanwhile, more of the well-organized industries are 
leaving the 48 hour standard behind, and it is expected 
that the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades Federation 
vote will show an overwhelining majority rext week for 
the 44 hour week. 

* * * 

Tue case for the mineowners, as presented to the 
Coal Industry Commission by Lerd Gairford, will not 
bear even superficial examination, whether from the 
point of view of the miners or the public. The colliery 
magnates refuse to admit that anything is vitally wrong 
in their industry. They are left unblanched by the 
exposure of abnormal war profits, low wages in past 
years, housing scandals, and waste in production and 
distribution. Strangest irony of all, they would prefer 
nationalization, which they say means disaster to all 
industry, if they had to choose between State owner- 
ship and the admittance of the mine workers to a share 





of real control. With the colliery owners in this 
intractable mood, it is difficult to see how the Commis- 
sion can do other than declare for nationalization. Six 
members of the Commission are definitely in favor of 
both nationalization and the fullest possible partnership 
of control between the miners and the State. In the 
Chairman’s report Mr. Justice Sankey, with three of the 
original members, only one of whom is now left, 
emphatically condemned the existing system of owner- 
ship, declared that unification was essential, and, while 
deterring a decision as to the form unification should 
take, admitted freely the right of the worker to an 
efiective share in control. 
* x * 

Tue activities of the several organizations which 
have recently been established to promote ‘ co-opera- 
tion’ between capital and labor are ceaseless and 
manifold. These bodies.operate under attractive titles, 
such as the National Alliance of Employers and 
Employed and the Industrial League. With the 
assistance of some prominent trade union leaders their 
campaign of permeation moves forward with increasing 
energy. Books, pamphlets, magazine and newspaper 
articles by the hundred attest the reconciling zeal. Now 
trade union members with a literary turn of mind are to 
be enlisted in the good cause, and substantial prizes are 
offered for essays on the joint development of industry by 
capital and labor, and the prevention of industrial 
disputes. Mr. Huth Jackson, the Master of Balliol, and 
Mr. Arthur Henderson are to be the judges, and the 
competitors will no doubt seek inspiration from the mine- 
owners’ evidence before the Coal Commission. It may 
seem strange that all this activity is viewed with the 
utmost suspicion and misgiving by large numbers of 
trade unionists and their leaders. They refuse to credit 
the movement with beneficent aims. Their object is to 
exercise an effective voice in decisions which affect their 
industrial and social conditions, and they see in the 
conciliation movement merely an attempt to apply to 
industry the “ divide and rulé’’ theory—in other words, 
to break the solidarity of labor and the great forward 
movements by offering the shadow of advisory status for 
the substance of real control. 

* -  % * 

Tue week has seen the formation of an International 
League of Red Cross Societies, with headquarters at 
Geneva, and Sir David Henderson as director-general, 
with large executive powers. There is to be a board of 
governors, consisting of fifteen members, with Mr. H. P. 
Davison, the experienced head of the American Red 
Cross, as chairman. The creation of the League ensures 
the continuance of the enormous Red Cross organization, 
which it was feared might be allowed to dissolve after 
the formal ending of the war. This, obviously, would 
have been a disaster, since, amid the endless intrigues 
and suspicions of Governments and private interests, the 
Red Cross is the only great agency that is in a position 
to attack the boundless misery of Europe. It is 
announced that in the first instance the international 
body is to grapple with the appalling epidemic of typhus 
in Poland. But we may take it for granted that opinion 
in Britain, America, and the neutral countries will 
solidify in favor of the most comprehensive scheme of 
remedial activity that can be put through. More quickly 
and effectively than any other organization, the Red 
Cross League can gather funds and mobilize sentiment ; 
and in alliance with Mr. Hoover, it should be capable of 
exerting a very powerful influence—if any influence can 


be of value so long as the ghastly iniquity of the blockade 
continues. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE ONLY CHANCE. 


Waar are men and women to do, who have any thought 
for the future, any apprehension for what is latent in 
the Treaty terms, any sorrow and alarm because of the 
terrible and unmerited sufferings to-day of millions of 
innocents in Europe? Is not all being done for us, 
and in a way which fills us with the deepest anxiety? 
Something very different ought and must be done. All 
Conservatives, Liberals and Socialists, who are alike in 
thinking that civilization, leaderless and blind, is drifting 
to destruction, accelerated by the old sort of peace with 
its usual accessories, inevitable wars of every kind, 
are looking for a rallying point. Their differences may 
wait. Their differences are minor. Their differences 
had to wait in 1914. To-day the time is no less serious 
and urgent than then; indeed it is now more serious 
and urgent. Various religious bodies have protested 
against the peace ; but they are almost helpless, and they 
know it. The truth is, we are troubled by a sense of an 
endangered future, and many of us are looking to 
organized Labor to help us—doubtfully, it is true; un- 
certain of its mind, still more uncertain of the ability 
and aim of its leadership. But we ask: Where else shall 
we look? 

Yet it must be confessed that the terms of peace 
have been received by Labor also with a feeling of help- 
lessness ; and this feeling, in a measure, extends to the 
organized labor movements in the various Allied 
countries. But it must be said for international Labor 
that its voice is the first to be raised in effective con- 
demnation of the ‘‘ peace.’’ The French Socialists are 
united from right to left, and are in accord with the 
French Trade Unions in a repudiation of the Treaty in 
spirit and letter. The Italian Socialists are even more 
strongly opposed ; and the British Labor Party has issued 
a manifesto in which the injustices and absurdities 
of the Paris proposals are exposed. Japan has still 
no organized Labor movement that can make its voice 
heard, while the American Labor movement is too divided 
politically to be articulate on any non-economic issue. 
But to the voices of British, French and Italian Labor 
is added the voice of the Labor International, which 
has promptly repudiated the peace of injustice and 
violence. Whatever may or may not follow in the way 
of action, there can be no doubt that Labor is every- 
where opposed to the old diplomacy of Versailles. Is 
there any other body of people against it? 

Why is it that Labor everywhere, including both 
* patriotic ” and “ pacifist ” sections, is strongly opposed 
to the treaty? Not, certainly, from a love of Germany, 
and not even principally from motives of humanity, 
although these count for more than our politicians will 
readily understand. The ultimate reason is that Labor 
sees in the treaty the guarantee, not of a lasting peace 
and international co-operation, but of the indefinite con- 
tinuance of militarism, conscription, and economic dis- 
location. It sees clearly that the end of the war that was 
to end war is being made the beginning cf more wars 
with the same object, with a world-war to end 
‘“ Bolshevism ”’ as a convenient starting point. It sees in 
these national injustices fresh obstacles erected in the 
path of social reformation, and fresh opportunities for 
Jingoism and Imperialism to blind the eyes of the people 
to realities needing redress. That, more than anything 
else, accounts for the anger and opposition of Labor. 

Those who think from Versailles and Paris to rule 
the destinies of the world will care little for Labor's 





indignation if they believe that the anger is impotent and 
can do nothing to affect the immediate issue. Impotent, 
indeed, for the moment it is; for in none of the Allied 
countries has Labor an effective channel for the 
immediate and constitutional ventilation of its mistrust. 
It can demonstrate, and it can protest ; but it cannot 
make its protests and demonstrations effective imme- 
diately. It has been deprived of all its means of real 
expression, short of actual revolt, and revolution it does 
not by any means desire. It knows well that time is 
on its side against the obsolete map-fakers of Paris; but 
time has laggard feet, and meantime the whole poise of 
world civilization may be upset, and universal anarchy 
enforced as the price of human folly. 

What, then, is Labor todo? The International has 
resolved upon a last despairing appeal to the rulers of the 
world, not with any confidence that by it the Treaty can 
be made appreciably better, but in order to show that its 
hands are clean, and because it naturally shrinks from 
the prospect of more decisive action. But a large and 
influential section does not favor this policy. M. Longuet, 
leader of the French Majority Socialists, is its principal 
spokesman. In his view, the Treaty is too bad to be made 
appreciably better, and there remains no resource for 
Labor but to wash its hands of politicians and Govern- 
ments, and appeal, over their heads, to the peoples of the 
world, pledging itself to work for the overthrow and 
drastic revision of the Treaty at the earliest possible 
moment. These are the two rival views among the leaders 
of Allied Labor. They come to much the same in the 
end ; for when its appeal to the Governments has failed, 
and failure seems most probable in the midst of the 
machinations and mutual palm-greasing of Paris, there 
will be no other course for the International than to 
appeal directly to the Allied peoples. 

What does this mean? It means that in addition 
to forcing the peoples of Germany into the two extreme 
camps of Imperialism and Communism, in addition to 
prosecuting the class-war in Central and Eastern Europe, 
each Allied country, and especially our own, will 
be faced with a profound division in its own ranks. We 
shall drive Germany either back to Kaiserdom or on 
to Communism, and the remedy will be military occupa- 
tion. We shall do our best to destroy Bolshevism in 
Russia and Hungary, and the way of ensuring its 
destruction will be military occupation. And for 
all these vast enterprises we and our Allies will 
have to pay, which means that the ordinary 
citizen, incensed by continued demands for military 
service, will be further angered by endless calls 
upon his pocket in direct and indirect taxation. 

Of course, this picture is based upon the supposition 
that the present intentions of the Allies are actually 
carried into effect, whereas it is certain that. they 
will not, and cannot, be made operative even for a 
year. But, even if only one half of our rulers’ present 
plans for the enslavement of mankind are brought to the 
test of action, what is likely to be the internal 
situation of this and the Allied countries? All 
these dreams ignore the vital fact that modern wars 
are democratic in at least this respect—that they are 
fought with the souls and bodies, not of mercenaries, but 
of ordinary men and women, and especially of those 
organized groups which the Labor Movement imperfectly 
but genuinely represents. There rests the one solid fact 
which betrays the dreams and schemes of Paris and Ver- 
sailles as phantoms which we should follow to certain 
disaster. 

For though Labor may be impotent to improve the 
Treaty or to enforce just terms and a peace of reconcilia- 
tion, its impotence is but the impotence of a crowd that 
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watches from a distance the suicide spring from the 
hridge’s parapet into the swirling river, helpless to save, 
but knowing that when the victim is carried lifeless down 
the stream, it will remain safe on land to pronounce its 
verdict on the dead. The old order is leaping to 
destruction ; Labor will remain to pronounce the verdict, 
“Suicide while temporarily insane’’! 

In truth, if the terms of Versailles are put into 
operation, can the wit of man devize an alternative to 
the general eruption of anarchy over the Continent of 
Europe? Whatever may ultimately emerge from the 
wholesale destruction, assuredly much that is beyond 
price will be lost. The steady common-sense of this 
country will avert a cataclysm here, but we shall be 
badly shaken by the impact of world-revolution. Perhaps 
no power can now prevent the imposition of the shameful 
peace; but we are convinced that there are powers, and 
constitutional powers, which, rightly used, can amend its 
worst clauses. It is for Labor, as the most 
strongly organized and articulate international force 
independent of Governments, to devise the ways and 
means for carrying its policy into effect; and there can 
be no doubt that, if Labor’s voice is little heeded now, 
it will be heeded enough on the morrow of the peace, 
when the basilisks our statesmen have hatched as 
chickens come home to rocst. The supreme task of the 
moment is the education of the peoples in the real mean- 
ing of the terms of peace, their interpretation to the 
ordinary man in terms of the future wars, famines, 
conscription, taxation, and revolution, which they are 
likely to entail. That is pre-eminently Labor’s task, and 
ours. Upon the ordinary sane and generous men and 
women of all kinds of political thought, upon their 
capacity to accept responsibilities and to acknowledge 
rights, upon their common sense in the avoidance of 
extremes and false compromises, upon their success in 
producing leaders capable of retaining and deserving 
their confidence, the hopes of the world are centred. 
The Labor Movement hitherto has been not too fertile 
in such leaders, or even in such qualities; but it some- 
times happens that, when all the rulers of the world go 
mad, good sense and even imagination assert themselves 
almost without leadership through the common 
consciousness of the folk. The promptness as well as 
the unanimity with which International Labor has made 
its protest, and emphasized its adherence to the pro- 
gramme of justice and reconciliation which it formulated 
when Germany was still unbeaten and a menace, give 
fair ground for hope that it will be so now. Whether 
or no, it is more than likely that to Labor will fall 
the task of cleaning up the mess which our rulers have 
made of the civilized, and are apparently about to make 
of the uncivilized, world. Germany has shown that 
the economic power of Labor at once becomes the 
dominant factor in the social situation when the fabric 
of established institutions is broken. If the Peace 
Treaty is put into effect. and thereby the future of 
Kuropean civilization is shattered, it will be for Luter- 
national Labor to go to the wreckage, and make of that 
the best it can. 





THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 
Tue Russian situation in Paris grows darker. Jt is 
evident that certain of the “ Big Four”’ are planning a 
new coup. The Press of the world, and especially of this 
country, is being tuned to prepare for that coup. Every- 
where in the litter of newspapers under the control of the 
British Government, articles have appeared urging the 
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recognition of Admiral Koltchak’s Government and an 
active campaign for the attempted destruction of the 
Bolsheviks. It is easy to discern behind this movement 
the active and vacillating mind of Mr. Lloyd George. 
The Paris Correspondent of the “ Daily Chronicle,” the 
most prominent of those journals which Lord Northcliffe 
pleasantly terms the “ kept ’’ newspapers, offers a semi- 
official light on the scene. The representatives in Paris 
of ‘‘ the various non-Bolshevik Governments in Russia ’’ 
are pressing the “ Big Four” for action in view of “a 
steady putrefaction of the Bolshevik dictation.” ‘“ The 
Four,’’ we read, ‘‘ were readily impressed; Mr. Lloyd 
George most so; President Wilson considerably; M. 
Clemenceau only too anxious to back an Anglo-American 
initiative, although too full of his own troubles to act 
alone; Signor Orlando willing also, though less 
interested.” ‘Tis a homely, touching picture of great 
men settling the future of the world. But now, complains 
this witness, Mr. Wilson hesitates ; despite the fact that 
the Japanese do not hesitate. ‘‘ The other three Presi- 
dents wait in the hope that something will turn up that 
will bring Mr. Wilson to their side.’’? So this correspon- 
dent bombards the President with entirely irrelevant 
quotations from his ‘‘ points ’’ and speeches: quotations, 
indeed, not so much pointing in the direction he desires, 
as to a policy the direct opposite. ‘‘ How long, he cries,”’ 
(it is the voice of his master) ‘‘ is this trifling to continue 
without a clear word of warning going up from Parlia- 
ments or peoples?) The sands are running out. Au 
opportunity is passing that can never recur.” 

All this means that the British Prime Minister, iu 
the enormous tacking and drifting which has charac- 
terized his attitude towards Russia, has for the moment 
been persuaded by the reactionists and the militarists, 
not that the Anti-Revolutionaries are right, but that the 
Anti-Revolutionists are winning. Mr. Churchill and his 
confederates are getting their way. Troops are being 
poured into North Russia, not to arrange for evacuation, 
but to initiate an invasion. The situation resembles the 
ill-fated Nile Expedition, without the obligation of a 
Gordon to rescue at the end. ‘The soldiers sent to 
Archangel,” says “ Pertinax”’ (says the French Foreign 
Office), ‘‘ to facilitate the recall of effectives, transform 
themselves by magic into reinforcements. General Iron- 
side and General Maynard do not disguise their intention 
of occupying Petrograd.’’ Mr. Bonar Law fences in Par- 
liament with questions concerning British support for 
a Finnish invasion of Petrograd. The British Navy is 
resuming the naval war, and bombarding and sinking 
Russian ships in the Gulf of Finland. On the South, Mr. 
Churchill has organized the British forces East of 
Salonika into his grandiloquent “ battle array” of the 
“Army of the Black Sea.” Stores, ammunition, and 
food are being poured—at enormous cost to the British 
taxpayer—into Siberia, South Russia, and wherever insur- 
rection can be stimulated against the Central Govern- 
ment at Moscow. We have in part relinquished the 
blockade against Germany, Mr. Harmsworth announces, 
but it remains in full rigor against Russia. The Nansen 
schemes of feeding the people appeared in a day and 
vanished in a night. The policy now encouraged by the 
British Government is obvious. By combined starvation 
and invasion with the aid of foreign levies, the Revolu- 
tion is to be overthrown, Admiral Koltchak is to 
triumphantly enter Moscow; and repeat there the 
atrocities he committed at Oufa and elsewhere? The 
aristocracy and the middle-class are to execute vengeance 
on the workers who have revolted in return for the suffer- 
ings they have endured. The Revolution is to be battered 
to pieces. The European shareholders are to be satisfied. 
Peace is to reign in Russia, as once in Warsaw. The 
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British arms and ammunitions are to effect the consum- 
mation in Russia which British aid failed to effect in 
France a hundred and thirty years ago. The “ class 
war ’’ which Marx prophesied, and which is now actively 
in operation, is to consummate in the destruction of 
the ‘‘ under dog.’’ It is true that all which remains sane 
in the revolution protests against such a course, including 
Kerensky and others who have little reason to love the 
Bolshevik régime. But Kerensky, immediately he pro- 
tests, is dismissed by the British Press as a provincial 
lawyer and a fool. The plot is cleverly laid, and unless 
wiser counsels prevail, it may come off without any con- 
sultation with peoples or Parliaments, by direction of 
that amazing autocracy which in Paris disposes (as it 
fondly believes) of the future of humanity. 

It is profoundly to be hoped that President Wilson 
will continue to ‘‘ hesitate ’’ before he commits himself 
to such an outrage as this. Mr. Bonar Law repeatedly 
refuses to inform the House of Commons whether we 
are or are not at war with Russia—to the astonishment 
and ridicule of the world. We choke their trade, we 
sink their ships, we invade their territories, we stir up 
and supply with arms and stores everybody who will 
revolt against them, we starve by tens of thousands their 
women and children. Yet we are only conducting a 
‘sort of war.’’? It may be that the diagnosis of the 
military situation is correct. Russia may be starved into 
submission. Koltchak and the British from the north 
may occupy Moscow. Every Bolshevik of prominence 
may be proscribed, and most of them judicially murdered. 
That does not settle the problem of Russia. It does not 
begin to settle the problem of Russia. It does not begin 
to settle the problem of Bolshevism. It is merely a 
momentary triumph in a class war which, once accepted 
by the Government of this country, can never be limited 
to the regions east of the Vistula and the Danube. It 
may be, on the other hand, that the experts and emigrés 
are as ignorant as the experts and emigrés were as 
ignorant of the condition of France in 1792. Nothing 
appeared more desperate than the condition of France 
before Valmy, and every sane man _ prophesied 
that the Revolution would perish before the attack 
of the Old Kings. But the Revolution suddenly 
shook itself free and the Old Kings were brought to 
confusion, not only in the land which they had violated, 
but in their own Empires which they had deemed secure. 

In the infected and delirious air of Paris, those who 
advocate such a course are playing with fire. They may 
examine with care the expert advice concerning an alien 
country. They would do well to obtain some expert 
advice concerning their own. Does anyone imagine that 
such a policy, if openly confessed, would obtain the 
support of even an appreciable percentage of the working 
people of this country? And will that opposition be 
any less determined when the truth is revealed, because 
for a time it is concealed by deceit and deliberate evasion ? 
Where is the frontier of the Revolution? Not in that 
ring of resistance which in the maps of the popular press 
is slowly throttling to death the Central Workmen’s 
Government in Moscow. Not in that ‘‘ sanitary cordon’”’ 
across Europe which has already been pierced, and 
through which the uprising of the proletariat is pouring 
westward. The frontier is within our own borders: on 
the Clyde and the Tyne, in all the centres of industrial 
life where the workmen are discussing and condemning 
these things as they have never done before. The war 
against Russia is a war not against a Government, or 
against a people: it is against a class and an 
ideal. For the initiation and continuance of this war 


the Peace-makers of Paris have no mandate. 





[May 24, i919. 
Let no man deceive the American President with the 
belief that this newspaper claque represents the opinion 
of Britain. It does not represent even the opinion of 
the easy population of South Britain. It is remote and 
thin to all the opinion of North Britain where the 
strength of the nation resides. Men and Governments 
have gone mad in the past, and the pages of history are 
strewn with the result of it. Are we to heap on the 
wreckage of German militarism the broken hopes, the 
shattered ideals, and the ruined industry of European 
democracy ? 


s 





THE CHALLENGE TO LIBERALISM. 


“The war was for us not a war of aggression but of 
emancipation, and its aim and end was a peace which, 
while ensuring adequate punishment for the wrongdoers 
and adequate reparation for their victims, should be a 
peace not of vindictiveness sowing the seeds of future 
enmity and conflict, but a peace of security, a peace of 
finality—what I have more than once described as a 
clean peace which would not only put an end to rival 
armaments, but would provide a workable means for 
safeguarding the world for all time to come from the 
desolations and the wastes of war.”—(Mr. Asquith, at 
Newcastle.) 

LiBERALs in this and other lands, whose policies are 
outraged by this false and savage peace, do wrong to 
direct their expostulations or their condolences to Mr. 
Wilson, as if he were sole keeper of the Liberal conscience 
of the world. It was the Liberal statesmen and the 
Liberal press of this country that first unfolded the 
banner of the ideal for the fighting of a war for the 
protection of the rights of small nations, for the 
enthronement of public law in Europe, for the destruc- 
tion of militarism, and the substitution of the arbitra- 
ment of justice for that of force. Such was the call 
which, in the autumn of 1914, drew myriads of our 
brave and generous youth to quit their homes and peace- 
ful employments, in order to engage in the dangerous 
trade of killing fellow meu. Many of these have 
died, perhaps happy not to have lived to see their 
generous enthusiasm turned to a mockery in this peaco 
of the dragon’s teeth. But others have come out of the 
blood and struggle still alive, and as the light of this 
betrayal breaks upon their mind, they turn aghast with 
indignation at its perpetration. 

For it is not Mr. Wilson’s, or anybody else’s special 
points or principles, that have been violated by this sham- 
armistice and this sham-peace. To Liberals there can 
be no evasion of the issue at stake. The questions 
“What Germany would have done, had victory been 
hers?’’ and “ Whether the sins of the German Govern- 
ment should be expiated by the German people?”’ are 
sheer irrelevancies. The issue is the foundation of all 
Liberalism, viz., the right of every people to manage its 
own affairs, political or other, in its own way, to employ 
its own human and material resources for its own benefit, 
to be at liberty to make its own mistakes and to learn 
from them. The most passionate resentment of Liberals 
in 1914 was directed against the brutal violation of this 
principle by the Central Empires in Belgium, Serbia, 
Poland, and elsewhere. If we now violate this principle, 
as we propose to do, not once or twice, but a hundred 
times in the terms of peace, we outdo the wickedness of 
Germany, and add to it “the sin that neither God nor 
man can well forgive, hypocrisy.” For we had 
Germany’s evil example immediately before us, and we 
solemnly swore to make this very thing impossible. 

If this peace goes through in its present form, the 
high statesmen of the Allies, mumbling the bones of their 
fallen enemies in their Paris cave, and apportioning the 
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lives and property of the survivors among themselves in 
lasting bondage, history must rudely sweep aside the 
idealism of “the war to end war” as a mere rhetorical 
device, serviceable to stir patriotic sacrifices in the actual 
progress of a war, but to be laid aside as soon as victory is 
won. Are Liberals thus content to be branded for all 
time either as self-acknowledged hypocrites, or as the 
dupes of the hypocrisy of others? If this language sounds 
too hard, let us briefly indicate its meaning. First, let 
us glance at our internal conduct of the war. What is 
the spectacle that Liberals presented? War doubtless 
demands certain suspensions of ordinary liberties. Were 
Liberals content to make such necessary sacrifices? Not 
at all. Submissively, and even fulsomely, they lavished 
on their “holy war” all the liberties for which their 
fathers had fought in past generations—freedom of 
speech, press and meeting, trade and commerce, Habeas 
Corpus and the precious rights of Magna Carta; they 
accepted military and large measures of industrial con- 
scription, imprisonment without trial, police espionage, 
and all the most degrading features of Kaiserism and 
Tsardom. They tricked themselves by the false pretences 
that these illiberal practices were useful for the fighting 
of a war for liberty. They pretended to believe that, as 
soon as the war was over, their liberties would come back 
to them, like Job’s flocks and herds, twice as many as 
before, in recognition of their trial of faith. Many 
Liberals even paraded these sacrifices. They ‘put down’”’ 
their principles, as the wealthier of them “ put down ”’ 
their footman or their second motor car, as a war 
economy, intending doubtless to resume them when the 
war was over. 

They are now beginning to learn that the war 
is not going to be over effectively for this or any other 
purpose of liberty, at home or abroad. They might have 
known this earlier if their thoughts and desires had been 
attuned to apprehension. For the process of transmuting 
beautiful ideals into ugly realities had not very long to 
wait. In 1915 began the series of secret treaties, revealed 
two years ago, each a manifold betrayal of the very causes 
of nationality and self-government for whose defence we 
went to war. Our War-Government entered into formal 
undertakings to hand over to Italy, Roumania, and 
Russia the territory belonging to other peoples deemed 
incapable of resistance, assigning the plea of necessity, 
the reason adduced by Germany for invading Belgium, a 
reason which by one blow makes wreckage of our whole 
moral case for entering the war. The curse of this 
treason is now coming home to roost. For most of the 
territorial crimes of this Peace are the direct outcome of 
these secret compacts. Those, who, when the Central 
Powers were willing to submit, argued for a negotiated 
peace, were largely motived by the conviction that only 
thus could these new seeds of strife be sterilized. For it 
is complete victory that has vitalised this early betrayal 
of war-liberalism, by making it possible for the greedy 
imperialism of every victor to claim complete satisfaction. 

A victory less complete might have destroyed 
militarism instead of transplanting it. The end of the 
great war has neither broken nor discredited militarism. 
It proposes to plant French militarism as the central 
fact of European policy, operating by the enforcement of 
unjust and intolerable terms, and flanked by the minor 
militarisms of the new frontier states which French 
diplomacy has striven to establish from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean, primarily for her own defence 
against a new alliance of Russia and the Central Powers. 
The new map of Europe is to be drawn on lines of 
military strength and economic rapine.. It has taken 
some time and trouble for this disturbing truth to find 





entrance into the Liberal mind, still clinging to the 
tattered shreds of its idealism and its ‘‘ war to end war.”’ 
A curious psychology enabled it somehow or other to 
condone the earlier disclosures of the Secret Treaties, 
partly on the ground that, coming from Russian 
revolutionary quarters, they might not be true, partly 
because events might put them out of date. So 
Liberalism kept on, refusing to negotiate a peace and 
condemning to destruction fresh millions of young men, 
because it was convinced that complete victory, accom- 
panied by a democratic revolution in Germany, would 
give a clean peace and a secure settlement. Do Liberals 
now think that complete victory, with absolute power 
to dictate terms, favors justice and security? Or that 
an armistice, in which fighting is not stopped but is con- 
fined to the killing of children and old people, in order 
to force a German Government to sign a peace which has 
neither moral nor any legal sanction, will leave a 
Europe able to recover from the wounds of war and to 
build up amicable international relations in the future? 

There is something pathetic in the process of dis- 
illusionment in which Liberals are even now desperately 
clinging to the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
as the last refuge of idealism. It is best that 
even now they should make an effort to face 
the facts. The peace, as it stands, is compacted of 
revenge, greed, and fear, and its attempted enforcement 
will keep Europe war-ridden, impoverished, and anarchic. 
Such a peace will make it impossible to change the lop- 
sided, clumsy, autocratic structure of the present 
Covenant into a true organ of pacific internationaliza- 
tion, and to supply it with the spirit it requires to do 
the work it purports to undertake. The notion that it 
can be utilized to transform a bad into a good peace is 
sheer feeble-mindedness. The poison of a bad peace will 
pass at once into the veins of the sham-League, and 
paralyze its power of self-amendment. If any League, 
bearing the hope of civilization, is to have a decent 
chance of life, the peace in which it is incorporated 
must be made at least a tolerable peace in its main terms 
of territorial and economic settlement. Otherwise, it is 
a dagger in the heart of European Liberalism. For the 
historic challenge is to Liberalism, unless Liberals are 
content to leave to Labor and to Socialism the sole 
defence of liberty. The titular leader of British 
Liberalism, with commendable self-restraint, refrained 
at Newcastle from a direct designation of the character 
of the Paris terms. But the passage from his speech 
which we have cited above loses nothing in its pene- 
trating force from its assumed detachment from the 
issues of the moment. If its just meaning goes home to 
his followers, it should arouse them, before it is too late, 
to the supreme duty of saving what remains of Liberal 
sanctities and securities in the new shaping of Europe 
which otherwise lies helpless and hopeless in the hands 
of “the ablest architects of ruin the world has ever 
seen.”’ 








THE AGE OF TRUSTS. 


WE have reached the age of Trusts and Combines on this 
side of the Atlantic as well as on the West, and the new 
report of Mr. McCurdy’s Committee on the subject, 
appointed by the Ministry of Reconstruction, emphasizes 
that fact. The Committee’s finding is that the industries 
of Great Britain are now controlled on the capital side 
by a complete system of business rings, combines, and 
trusts, but the report makes no suggestion as to how the 
Government should deal with the problem. It sets out 
the facts, but it leaves to another Committee the question 
what our national policy should be. The classic land of 
the Trust is the United States, and if we desire to learn 
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the manners and the methods of Trust Magnates, we must 
look westward for instruction and warning. One of the 
most powerful and the least scrupulous of these 
monstrosities is the U.S. Meat Trust—the ‘‘ Big Five,” 
which has had its popular nickname enshrined in an 
official publication of the United States, the wonderful 
report issued last July by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The opportune moment for a review of its activities 
in peace and war is provided by the visit to this country 
of one of its heads, Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, President 
of the firm of Wilson & Co., who has just been confiding 
to the sympathetic bosom of a “ Times ’’ representative a 
few of the injustices which the American packers have 
had to endure. To read the confidences of Mr. Thos. 
Wilson, one might imagine that the “ Big Five’’ were 
tender innocents—far more tender than anything that 
goes into their cans or their refrigerators. ‘‘ The packers 
had nothing to hide,’’ he protested, and he proceeded to 
make the serio-comic offer to allow ‘‘ British Labor 
leaders ’’ to investigate their books and methods. We 
shall not, we hope, be thought wanting in respect for 
“ British Labor leaders’’ if we express the opinion that 
no more unsuitable investigating body could be 
nominated to track its way through the intricate 
labyrinth of the “ Big Five’s’’ books, with those of 
their 300 affiliated companies, their branch houses, their 
stockyards, their refrigerator cars, their South American 
and Australian packing houses, their secret allies, and 
their nominal “ competitors.’’ But why, if the “ Big 
Five’’ has “nothing to hide,’’ do we find the U.S. 
Federal Trade Commission reporting :— 


“The Commission had to meet deliberate falsifica- 
tion of returns properly required under legal authority ; 
we had to meet schools for witnesses where employees 
were coached. The records of the companies, 
particularly as regards stockholders’ lists and other 
evidences of ownership, were constructed to conceal 
rather than to reveal facts; important documents had 
been removed from their proper places in the files, and 
the reports of some of the most important corporations 
and the statements of their officials could not be 
accepted. Thus Armour & Co., in their report, attested 
by the Vice-President, Arthur Meeker, among other 
falsifications, omitted the company’s interest in the 
Chicago Stock Yards amounting to 1,550,000 dollars. 
ad G. 8. Shephard, Vice-President of the Cudahy 
Packing Co., admitted that he had ordered his steno- 
grapher to make an incorrect copy of a letter which the 
Commission’s agent had requested, and had himself 
destroyed the document. Finally, it may be stated that 
the attorney for Morris & Co., when put on the witness- 
stand under oath, after first demanding immunity on the 
ground that his testimony might tend to incriminate 
him, proceeded to make statements which were disproved 
by the documents, many signed by himself, with which 
he was later confronted.”’ 

So much for the desire of the packers to have an 
“investigation ’’ by British Labor leaders or anybody 
else. We say here and now, that any British Labor 
man going to Chicago on any such “ investigation ’’ will 
be making himself a laughing-stock—and something 
worse. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson, we learn, “ takes exception to 
his company being classified in the ‘ Big Five.’” It is 
so classified in the U.S. Trade Commission’s report, and 
for excellent reasons. It was founded by the late 
Ferdinand Sulzberger, and was known after his retire- 
ment as Sulzberger & Sons. It was not altogether trusted 
by its allies in the Trust, and when America came into 
the war, they, acting through a committee of big New 
York bankers, took advantage of the pro-German 
sympathies and associations of the Sulzberger family, 
and the refusal of the British Government to allow them 
to trade in Great Britain, to force old Ferdinand Sulz- 
berger’s sons, Germon and Max, to relinquish all control. 
The two Sulzbergers and their relations, who owned all 
the common stock of the company, had to part with large 
blocks of it to the syndicate of New York bankers, 
headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., who resold much of it at 
a large profit. The banks installed as their president of 
Sulzberger & Sons, Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, the gentle- 
man who is now visiting our shores, and at that time 
was the president of Morris & Co., one of the other four 
members of the Trust. The incriminating name of 











Sulzberger was got rid of, and the company is now 
basking in the Anglo-Saxon style of Wilson & Co. Its 
metamorphosis was received with assurances that it was 
‘more than satisfactory ’’ to Armour & Co. and Swift & 
Co., as well it might be. For Mr. Thomas Wilson to 
talk to his interlocutor about the 300 licensed packing 
companies in the United States as if they were real and 
effective competitors is merely to throw dust in his eyes. 
There are many of these companies which are associated 
with and controlled by the ‘‘ Big Five.’’ The Federal 
Trade Commission gives the “ Big Five’s’’ percentage 
of the live stock slaughtered by all packers and butchers 
in the U.S. inter-state trade as 70. Their percentage of 
cattle alone is 82.2, while there is only one independent 
packer who slaughters as much as 1 per cent. of the 
remainder. 

Mr. Wilson, we notice, declared that “ the packers’ 
earnings on sales had not increased, but had actually 
decreased,’’ and he emphasized that in several sentences. 
We will give him some useful figures relating to the 
profits of his own firm which should do much to lighten 
the atmosphere of despondency which seems to have 
enveloped him in London. They are provided by a 
supplementary investigation of a very interesting 
character which was taken up last September by the 
U.S. Senate Sub-Committee on Agriculture, as a result 
of a determined campaign of the plutocracy through the 
medium of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce to discredit 
the report of the Federal Trade Commission. The 
manner in which this organization came into being is 
significant. A number of firms and individuals had been 
rallied to the defence of their common interest when the 
investigation into the Meat Trust was first mooted a 


couple of years earlier, by a letter which warned them 
that :— 


“Some of our corporation interests do not seem to 
grasp that this is their game—their concern—it is their 
pie. They know the work has to be done and that some- 
one has to do it, yet they hesitate to help generously.” 

Stung by these reproaches, 100 of these noble fellows 
agreed to contribute each 1,000 dollars a year for three 
years. They included J. P. Morgan & Co., Armour & 
Co., Swift & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (the New York 
bankers, who were active agents in rescuing the 
Sulzberger Co. from its founder's family and handing it 
over to Mr. Thomas Wilson’s care), Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, junr.—‘‘ whose praise is in all the churches ”’ 
—the National City Bank (the Rockefeller financial 
house), the American Sugar Refining Company (other- 
wise the Sugar Trust), the United Fruit Co. (otherwise 
the Banana Trust). When the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion presented its scarifying report on the packers, the 
100,000 dollars began to talk. Deputations, advertise- 
ments, resolutions, editorials, lobbyists, all the old, old 
machinery of threatened interests was mobilized in 
defence of “ their pie.’”’ One result of this disinterested 
activity was the further inquiry by the Senate Sub- 
Committee, which has in consequence furnished us with 
this useful summary of the profits of Mr. Thomas F. 
Wilson’s company :— 





Dollars. 

Sulzberger & Sons, 1912 1,326,000 
= re 1913 1,364,000 

o = 1914 a bed 1,209,000 

a eS 1915 wile rer 2,464,000 
Wilson & Co., 1916 _ oo 5,431,000 
pe a 1917 8,516,000 
Total pre-war profits 3,899,000 
Total war profits 16,411,000 


This particular. company, the least successful of the five, 
therefore made 124 million dollars more profit in the 
three years 1915-16-17 than in the three pre-war years, 
1912-13-14. The other four made still larger profits, 
for the Federal Trade Commission states that in the 
three years, 1915-16-17, their total profits—so far as 
can be ascertained, for their accounts are far from frank 
—were 178 million dollars. Not much sign here of Mr. 
Thomas Wilson’s allegations about the packer’s 
decreased profits! This same missionary from Chicago 
also told the interviewer that the high price of bacon 
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was due to the shortage of hogs. We co:omend to his 
attention a letter written by Guy C. Shephard, Vice- 
President of the Cudahy Packing Co. (another of the 
“ Big Five ’’) to Mr. R. Murphy, general manager of the 
same company, so recently as February 12th, 1918. It 
contains this passage :— 
“There never was a time in the history of the 
business when we have had as good a margin on the hogs 
for as long a stretch continuously, and naturally it has 
made everyone very greedy to kill every hog they 
possibly could.” é 
It is clear therefore that the ‘‘ margin ’’ has not gone to 
the hog producers, but that Mr. T. Wilson’s business 
associates have had a big share in the price of bacon. 

Nothing has caused more bitterness here than the 
fact that the high prices extorted from the consumer by 
the Trust—mainly through the supineness and laxity 
of the British Government—have been accompanied by 
such poor quality meat. Mr. Wilson, we note without 
surprise—for we know the Meat Trust’s methods—“‘ dis- 
claimed responsibility for the condition of the meat as it 
reached the British consumer,’’ the blame being placed on 
inadequate cold storage facilities here. We will quote 
two more letters from the Trust’s own files which this 
invaluable report of the Federal Commission discloses, 
and they will enable even a vegetarian to estimate the 
evidential value of Mr. Wilson’s confidences. The first 
is a telegram from Mr. F. E. Wilhelm, of the Cudahy 
Packirg Co., to the assistant manager of their Omaha 
plant :— 

“ Chicago, Illinois. 
“Feb. 6, 1918. 

“Notice you sold some beef cheek meat at 12hc. 
KE. A. C. [Edward A. Cudahy] says not to sell any more, 
but to consider it worth 18c. Would suggest you hold 
this stock as we have been having discussion recently 
with the Food Administration about having the specifica- 
tions for canning meat revised so that cheek meat might 
be included, and would like to have this extended to 
shank meat and bull meat. 

“PF. E. WitHeim.” 








Cheek meat, shank meat, and bull meat, the Commis. 
sion adds, are inferior kinds of beef which, until recently, 
were almost valueless. Here we find the Trust raising 
the price of these delicacies 50 per cent. and demanding 
that they should be allowed to can them for our benettt. 
The next letter is from T.G. Lee, Armour & Co.’s branch 
house superintendent at Philadelphia, to the manager 
of the dressed beef sales department in Chicago. It is 
dated February 23rd, 1918, and it includes these 
passages :— 

“This has been a very unsatisfactory week because 
of the great quantity of bad condition beef we have had 
to sell, . . Morris & Wilson had just as much 
trouble as we had. . . 

“Wilson froze quite a little beef, some out of their 
own shipments, and some they bought. They bought 
beef from us at 132, N. Delaware Ave., that had been 
wiped up twice before we sold it to them. They bagged 
it up and shipped it to New York for freezing. They 
bought beef from Arch Street that was so bad that we 
bathed it in vinegar and soda before we showed it to 
them. I think this beef was also shipped to New York 
for freezing. 

“T certainly do not know what they are going to do: 
with this beef. I certainly do not think beef in the con- 
dition they are buying ought to be exported or offered 
to our armies.” 

If that was the testimony of a Government food inspector 
it might be alleged to be biassed. If it had been written 
for publication it might have been suspect. But it is a 
private business letter written by one of the “ Big 
Five’s’’ officers to his headquarters, and it throws a 
flood of light on Mr. Thomas Wilson’s boasts to the 
“Times ’”’ of the “ Big Five’s’’ services to Europe and 
the Allied Armies. We might fill columns with other 
evidence of the Beef Trust’s methods, but we have given 
sufficient extracts to indicate the dangers that lie before 
the British people if they allow their industries and 
their food supplies to be strangled by these gentry, 
whether they are incorporated at Somerset House, in 
Chicago, or in the State of New Jersey. 








AN IMPRESSION 


A TRAVELLER who is trying to form an idea of the trend 
of thought in a strange country, has several methods 
open to him. He may attend meetings, and read news- 
papers and pamphlets with diligence. He may seek 
out the abler men and women in politics, and probe them 
with questions. He may listen, silently if possible, to 
the voices of the street. I used all these methods during 
a three weeks’ stay in Germany. In the end, after 
many interviews and much reading, I left off where I 
began. Entering Germany from Austria, and wandering 
with many stoppages for three days and nights over the 
inconceivably disorganized railways of Bavaria and 
Saxony, I had the chance of listening to the talk of 
dozens of fellow-travellers, who came and went in the 
crowded carriages. Two conversations stand out in my 
memory as typical. A group of Bavarian ladies from 
a little country town had been telling of the civil war, 
and the lack of food, of their efforts to clothe themselves 
and feed their children. “It is far worse than the 
war,’’ said one of them. “ During the war we had hope. 
We knew it must end one day. Now there is no hope.”’ 
The other conversation began at. Leipsig, in a carriage 
full of obviously well-to-do people, including a major 
and a colonel’s wife. They disvassed the forecasts of the 
coming peace from Paris, and for a long time what they 
said was conventional. No people could accept these 
terms and live: it was ruin, moral, political, and 
financial. It meant the end of Germany. Suddenly a 
handsome elderly man in the corner, a manufacturer as 
it turned out, intervened with something like this 
speech : “ Well, you know, we set a very bad example. 





OF GERMANY. 


Don’t forget what we did at Brest. The Entente is 
doing to us as we did to Russia. The real authors of 
this tragedy are Ludendorff and the Kaiser.” I 
expected an angry protest. There was none. ‘ That’s 
true,’’ came from two or three of the passengers. The 
soldier sat silent. The colonel’s wife began to vilify the 
Crown Prince. 


Mea CuLpa. 


Up to the publication of the draft treaty these two 
conversations in the train would serve as a clue to 
German thinking. Two strands ran through it, a black 
abyssmal hopelessness, and an almost morbid self-blame. 
Omitting the impenitent Pan-German newspapers, 
whose influence is negligible, “ Vorwirts’’ and the 
Liberal “ Berliner Tageblatt’’ had dropped the old 
attempts to minimize the responsibility of Germany’s 
rulers for the war, and references to the contributory 
guilt of others were confined to qualifying phrases in 
parentheses. The condemnation of the violation of 
Belgium, the devastation of the Somme, and the U-boat 
excesses was general, and manifestly sincere. There 
was a real effort to understand the attitude of the 
Entente in these matters. An official article published 
by the government department responsible for the 
prisoners of war contained a really moving appeal to the 
German public to understand how the French peasant 
feels when he returns to his devastated farm on the 
Somme. The official offer to raise a corps of volunteer 
laborers to repair the havoc in France and Belgium 
was more than a perfunctory move. —— opinion is 
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ashamed of Ludendorff’s performances, and wishes not 
only to separate itself from them, but even to do penance 
for them. That phrase (“to do penance for the sins of 
our late rulers’’) actually occurred in the resolution 
passed by the immense Socialist (Majority) mass-meeting 
of protest against the Treaty held in Berlin last week. 
English opinion is puzzled by the survival of certain 
personalities in politics, but Herr Erzberger, for 
example, has to his credit a long and determined struggle 
against the U-boat campaign. The newspaper kiosques 
in Unter den Linden, in railway stations and even in 
hotels, displayed an infinite variety of pacifist pamphlets, 
which had a ready sale, while in the street hawkers were 
shouting every evening the title of a big pamphlet which 
explained “ how our rulers lied us into the war.’’ To 
this overwhelming current of opinion there was virtually 
no resistance. Among the Independent Socialists and 
the pacifists of long standing this tendency to put the 
whole blame for the war on the former rulers of Germany 
was so uncritical and so simple-minded, that few of them 
realized even faintly the menace of the Entente’s 
Imperialism. A fortnight ago Mr. Wilson’s name was 
mentioned everywhere with veneration, and, stranger 
still, I met Germans who were startled and almost 
shocked because I did not share their admiration for 
Mr. Lloyd George. This mood visibly passed with the 
publication of the Treaty. What Germans saw in it 
was above all a cold-blooded project for the destruction 
of a commercial competitor. The curious thing, how- 
ever, about the comments on this cruel document was 
that few of them (I except the “ Vossische Zeitung ’’) 
were definitely anti-English. The moral drawn, even in 
clerical newspapers, and by the popular Centre leader 
Giesberts, was that “capitalism’’ had in this treaty 
unmasked itself. 


Tue CRIME OF THE BLOCKADE. 


For the extinction of all hope and energy in the 
German people, the continuation of the blockade during 
the last six months is chiefly to blame. At the moment 
when the hope, I will not say of victory, but even of a 
balanced, negotiated peace, vanished suddenly, there 
was just one chance for the sanity: of an unhappy people. 
That chance was work. We denied it, not merely by 
withholding food (which began to arrive in small 
quantities in April), but even more by denying raw 
materials. The chief industries were at a standstill. 
Swedish ores were for the first time cut off by the 
blockade, and with them the iron of Lorraine. I saw the 
textile towns of Saxony, with their forests of mill-chimneys 
that smoked no longer. If it was true of millions of 
workmen that they could not work, it was true of others 
that they would not. The motive to work was absent. 
Wages were useless, for there was little to buy. Clothing 
was prohibitive in price. The stimulus of innocent 
pleasure was withdrawn. One cannot buy coffee or tea 
or tobacco (the best shops advertise a mixture containing 
30 per cent.). There is practically no sugar or butter, 
and the jam is a nasty concoction of turnips. Why work, 
if wages will buy nothing? The unemployed allowance 
would just suffice to buy the inadequate rations of bread, 
meat, and potatoes. Since work was denied, the mind of 
the worker sought other interests. Some gambled—one 
sees them engaged in it at every street corner. More 
turned to politics. Restless, disillusioned, and grasping 
at any new hope, they first expected that a Government 
with a majority of Socialist Ministers would at least 
make a beginning in socializing industry. The Scheide- 
mann Cabinet did nothing of the kind, nor has it, I 
believe, any intention of doing anything. It pleads finan- 





cial difficulties, says this is a bad time to begin, deplores 
the obstructive prudence so natural to the “ moderate.” 
It has gone so far in resisting proposals to “ socialize ” 
suitable industries, that even the liberal ‘“ Berliner 
Tageblatt ” and “ Frankfurter Zeitung” have begun to 
blame its inaction. As the workmen saw Parliament 
withdraw itself to Weimar, there to lose itself in inter- 
minable committee-work over the Constitution, they lost 
faith in the old Parliamentary forms. The demand for 
some form of “Soviet’”’ as a recognized part of the Con- 
stitution became irresistible. With some a mere fashion, 
with others a mode of expressing discontent, with others 
again a real constructive idea, the Soviet had become a 
symbol of revolt. The crushing of Spartacus in no way 
weakened the movement. The only result of the 
demonstration, that armed revolt is destined to defeat, 
has been to promote the strike. All the strikers, from the 
miners of the Ruhr to the bank clerks of Berlin, put 
forward political demands, and all of them based them- 
selves on the Soviet idea. The strikes were in fact a far 
more deadly form of social disintegration than the fight- 
ing. They end only to begin again after an interval for 
recuperation. The Ruhr miners, for example, have worked 
for barely half the period from November to May, and by 
the end of April the output of coal had fallen in Germany 
generally to 1 per cent. of the normal quantity. The 
effect on the railways and on industry can be imagined. 
Capital values are being ruined steadily. At every big 
station one sees long queues of dilapidated locomotives 
which cannot be repaired. Some of the coal mines are 
hopelessly flooded. Machinery is everywhere being 
ruined for want of lubricating oil. For years the science 
and energy of this race fought the consequences of the 
blockade. To-day one feels that the struggle has been 
abandoned ; the tough will has been broken. The motive- 
power of hope has failed. 


Tue Murper or Hope. 


The problem of to-day, with or without help and 
understanding from the West, is to recreate hope. It is 
partly a physical problem. A doctor would prescribe a 
rest-cure, with abundant and stimulating food, for the 
whole nation. It is not merely half-starved: it is in a 
state of nervous ill-health, that varies according to 
temperament from dull apathy to neurotic over-excite- 
ment. But even if the blockade ended to-morrow, if 
food were poured in, and credits granted to restart 
industry, I doubt whether German politics would then 
begin to enter a normal path. The sounder a people is, 
and the more its health recovers, the more will it seek to 
open some door of hope. The crime of this Treaty 
is that it kills hope. Everyone in Germany had hoped 
for an end of wars: but there will be no rest, if these 
annexations to Poland are maintained. Everyone had 
built on the League of Nations: it is at best a disappoint- 
ing structure, and from it Germany is excluded. To 
unite with Austria would have been some compensation 
for the loss of Alsace and Posen, which everyone knew 
to be just: that also is excluded. All this, however, is 
trifling, compared with the economic ruin that faces 
Germany. To lose every trading centre, and footing, 
and facility in China, Africa, Turkey, Russia; to lose 
the entire mercantile fleet, to be denied reciprocal 
rights in tariffs, transport, foreign residence; to see no 
prospect of obtaining raw materials on equal terms—all 
this means, to say nothing of the humiliation, a return 
to the economic conditions of the middle of last century. 
With no means of restoring her foreign trade, Germany 
must somehow maintain a population which can live 
only by foreign trade. Apart altogether from the 
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indemnity, that prospect means ruin in the most literal 
sense. It means that for fifteen or twenty millions of the 
population it will be impossible by exchange to purchase 
the necessary food from abroad. 


SIGN OR STARVE. 


Of the indemnity I will say nothing: it cannot under 
these conditions be paid. One may ruin Germany, if 
one so pleases. One might exact, after a couple of years 
for recuperation, a reasonable contribution for repara- 
tion. One cannot do both. How will the future shape 
under this Treaty? Will it, in the first place, be signed? 
The odds are, that sooner or later (probably sooner), it 
will be signed. There lives no single German who 
would sign it, save under the dread of literal starvation. 
I believe that the Democratic Party, roused by Theodor 
Wolff of the “ Tageblatt,’’ is sincere in its refusal to 
sign, and unless there are large modifications, its mem- 
bers will leave the Cabinet rather than sign. This party 
has no working-class electors: the middle-class can always 
buy some food. The Majority Socialists and the Catholic 
Centre are both divided, but both on the whole incline 
to sign in the last resort under protest, for their working- 
class followers (including the Centre’s Catholic women 
voters) would not pardon leaders who condemned them 
to starvation. The Independents are almost alone in 
saying openly that there is no alternative to signature ; 
but they are too shrewd to relieve the present Ministry 
of the responsibility. Some change of persons is possible, 
both in the Cabinet and in the delegation at Versailles, 
before the Treaty is signed. It may want much 
manipulation to obtain, by abstentions, some sort of 
majority for ratification in the National Assembly, and 
it is possible that the dread of assuming an odious 
responsibility may, after all, lead to the adoption of a 
referendum. In any event, the moral value of this 
signature will be less than nothing, for it will mean only 
that in its present condition of anemia half the nation 
lacks the heroism to starve. In any event the act, 
whether of signing or not signing, will be fatal to the 
present Coalition. Their prestige at present is very 
low. If they sign, it will be lower still. If they should 
refuse to sign, the starving masses would wholly desert 
them. 

I doubt whether as yet any single tendency is strong 
enough to dominate Germany after the hour of humilia- 
tion, and to hew out a road of hope. Parliament is flat, 
dull, and remote, and its ranks poor in notable per- 
sonalities. There may be an attempt to form an 
all-Socialist Cabinet, but it could not secure unity. It 
must on the one hand omit the most compromised 
“ Right ’’ Socialists, especially the detested Noske. On 
the other hand, neither the Communist leaders nor even 
such “ Left’? Independents as Daumig are likely to join 
it, because they believe in a pure Soviet administration. 
Even if the more moderate Independents (Haase, Oskar 
Cohn, Kautsky, Breitscheid) and the “ Left ’’ Majority 
(Kalisky, Cohen-Reuss) were to form a government with 
the tacit consent of the Assembly, it would be wrecked 
before long by the revolutionary tactics of the Extreme 
Left. The Left leaders have learned by recent events 
that armed insurrection is doomed to failure, but they 
intend to continue the policy of strikes. The Com- 
munist leaders whom I saw impressed me as nervous 
wrecks, and every gesture and tone as they harangued 
the Berlin Soviet, suggested an abnormal condition. 
Behind them is an army of desperate men, the war- 
cripples, the unemployed, the unemployable. In the 
general mood of despair, the future belongs to the most 





) 

reckless group. No one has much to lose, and even for 
the propertied class, property has lost its value, if trade 
is out of the question and the workers will not work. The 
Versailles plan of exploiting Germany for a generation 
omits all reckoning with human nature. As another 
writer put it in the Nation of last week, men are not 
bees, who will go on working if all the honey is taken 
periodically from the hive. 


MAKESHIFTS FoR Hope. 


Sane men were trusted with one problem only—how 
to induce the workers to work again. Without some hope 
in the future it cannot be solved. Expedients for creat- 
ing hope are many and contradictory. The old military 
party dreams, of course, of a revanche in the old style, 
and leagues of officers discuss the possibility of an air 
war, and play with schemes of a more or less secret 
militia. Their public as yet is small, and the general 
sense condemns this reversion to the past. There is much 
talk of an alliance with Soviet Russia, and some Pan- 
Germans, notably Professor Elzbacher, advise the adop- 
tion of Bolshevism en bloc. That seemed a trifle sudden, 
for all Berlin was still covered with ugly official posters 
depicting Bolshevism as a vampire. The real Com- 
munists refused to coquet with this faction. A curious 
“ Continental’’ movement, with Bloch, Kaliski, and 
Cohen-Reuss as its leaders, has some footing among the 
Left Socialist majority. It believes in an understanding 
with France and Russia to break the Anglo-American 
economic ascendency. The idea of any understanding 
with France seems, however, fantastic, and though there 
are brilliant men (notably Julius Kaliski) in this circle, 
I doubt if it is more as yet than a group of literary 
frondeurs. The orthodox Socialist position, to which the 
Independents give the most confident expression, is, of 
course, that this Treaty, as cruel as the Peace of Brest, 
will last no longer. They foresee an early change of 
opinion, perhaps a revolutionary change, in France and 
Britain, and predict that the International will insist on 
the revision of the Treaty. That may be the one sane 
hope, but no one who has watched English opinion this 
week will be disposed to expect much in the way of action 
at an early date from our Labor Party. In any event, 
could a League of Nations, tied by its present Constitu- 
tion, ever force Poland to disgorge her unjustifiable 
acquisitions? 


SERVITUDE WITHOUT Prison GuarDs. 


I cannot myself believe that this faint hope, fed with 
a few perfunctory resolutions from London and Paris, 
will have life enough in it to induce the German worker 
to desert the leadership of the Extremists. The two 
real forces in Germany to-day are the new volunteer army 
on the one hand, and the revolutionary workers on the 
other—the machine-gun and the strike. This new 
Pretorian Guard, raised by Noske to crush Spartacus, 
numbers about 450,000 men. A large proportion even 
in the ranks are ex-officers, and the inducement to join 
it is chiefly abundant food, good clothes and high pay. 
The ‘‘ Free Corps’’ are not a united family, and a more 
or less open feud exists between two groups of them in 
Berlin. The signature of the Treaty will require the dis- 
bandment of three-fourths of this new force, and the 
whole of the relics of the old army (about 3,000,000 men). 
The immediate future might depend on the accident 
whether a civilian ministry chooses the Corps which are 
to survive, or whether an enterprising Corps chooses the 
ministry. A powerful caste is about to be ruined, and 
in any event the disbandgl men and officers will be 
potentially revolutionary material. That Germany in 
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its present condition can be policed by an army, how- 
ever efficient, which numbers only 100,000 men, seems 
to me improbable. If Noske or a successor attempts 
to do with 100,000 men what he has done, none too 
easily, with 700,000, he will assuredly fail. On the other 
hand, the adoption of a conciliatory social policy would 
probably come too late. The popular expedient is to 
attempt a compromise with the Soviet system, on some- 
thing like English Guild Socialist lines—a two-chamber 
Parliament, one House on the present territorial plan, 
and the other on a basis of industrial representation. 
That would be at the best an unstable compromise, and 
the Left Socialist Wing would go on fighting for “‘ the 
real thing,’’ the Dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
Treaty is triple nonsense. It expects Germany to earn 
vast sums, and to earn them without the right and 
facility to trade abroad. It expects some Government to 
impose this servitude on the German workers, yet denies 
to that Government the army which alone might hold 
them down in outward obedience. It robs fifteen 
million Germans of subsistence, and omits to provide 
them with a field for emigration. 


STAGNATION AND DECLINE. 


I am inclined to risk a prediction of the conse- 
quences of enforcing this Treaty. They will not be 
interesting or eventful. For months to come Germany 
may be forgotten. She lacks the energy or the unity to 
act, though spasmodic essays at positive action may be 
attempted. The chief consequences will be negative. 
The workers will not work, or in so far as they work, it 
will be fitfully, half-heartedly, like angry, weary, and 
helpless men. So far from resenting this attitude, the 
middle-class employees will largely share it. Already 
the lines of class-cleavage between the hand worker and 
miserably sweated brain-worker have almost dis- 
appeared. This “ca’ carny’’ mood will affect the 
employers no less than the men. The natural tendency 
to repair machinery and restart trade will be checked 
at every turn by the knowledge that between the burden 
of internal taxation amounting to half the national 
income, and the load of the foreign tribute, all chance 
of appreciable profits has disappeared. Banks will 
refuse credit, for until the first two years are over, no 
one will know what Germany’s liabilities really are, nor 
until she is admitted to the League will her chances of 
trade be worth estimating. The ruin will go on un- 
checked, and the irresistible conviction will grow that 
the only chance of restarting life lies in repudiating 
debts, or in socializing without compensation. The 
Entente, in short, by this Treaty, is reducing Germany 
to a despair as deep as Russia’s. In the long run, the 
only possible field for German energy is Russia, and 
whether Lenin rules or Koltchak, no force can ultimately 
keep the German population from carrying its skill and 
science to the mental desert of the East. In the 
end, the two peoples whom the West has wronged 
will seek their revanche together. But for a vivid, 
angry, resourceful, positive movement of protest and 
resistance, one need not look to-morrow. That in the 
end would be better for the world, for courage may do 
much to glorify ruin. Lethargy, despair, decay, the 
decline of an elaborate civilization, the slow lapse into 
disrepair of a great machine, that will be the immediate 
consequence of this Treaty that murders hope. 


H. N. Bratsrorp. 





A Zondon Piarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


THe attempt of Mr. Hawker and Commander 
Grieve to fly from Newfoundland to Ireland has engaged 
most of London’s attention this week. It was a very 
gallant effort. But at this stage of the flying machine 
the adventure was obviously so extremely perilous that 


anyone who usually knows more than the “ stunt’ press 
tells its readers was aware that the odds against the 
daring flyers were little more than a mere tempting of 
Providence. The men may have been picked up, it 
is true. There is talk of a collapsible boat, and of “ fifty 
Scandinavian ships on the route.’’ Fifty ships to 2,000 
miles of the Atlantic! But that is the kind of vapid and 
heedless gossip which helps to keep the placards going 
for the multitude who have never seen an attempt to get 
a collapsible boat away from a sinking aeroplane (it 
would be astonishing if the airmen really carried one at 
all), and who do not know the Western Qcean. And 
whence came the circumstantial reports of the progress of 
the two men across the Atlantic? Those reports should 
be traced to their origins. And another point. The North- 
cliffe Press is encouraging an outcry against the Govern- 
ment because the airmen were not escorted ecross the 
ocean. The assumption of that Press seems to be that, 
if it offers a sensational prize for the accomplishment of 
an extremely perilous exploit, it is the work of the State 
to spend our men, material, and money to look after 
those who are helping it to a fine advertisement. We 
all sincerely hope that some lucky ship of His Majesty 
may announce to-day that it has saved the adventurers. 
But clearly it was Lord Northcliffe’s simple duty to see 
that his enterprise was complete. It was not complete. 
{t ought to have been an essential part of his plan that 
the men who competed for his prize had a chance of being 
saved, if they tried—as no doubt he hoped they would 


—and failed to get it—as any experienced airman could 
have told him was almost certain. 


RETALIATION, as well as preference, appears to have 
found a place in Mr. Chamberlain’s armory, as shown 
the other day in his incautious resentment of the refusal 
of Liberals even of the Coalition to play up to his 
ultimate Protectionist designs. Everything points to a 
widening of the breach on this issue between Ministers 
and a considerable body of their supporters. Several of 
the latter, I am told, have notified the Government 
Whips that though willing to assent to what are supposed 
to be the more harmless preferences—that on Indian- 
grown tea in particular—they are resolved to take no 
further responsibility for the more obviously protective 
duties originally put on by Mr. McKenna for the 
purposes of the war. Concurrently, a tendency is to be 
observed on the Government side to dub those duties 
“the McKenna taxes.’”’ That is an old device of the 
superstitious. A name denoting an opposing quality is 
given a thing in order to avert the doom inherent in its 
nature. The tribes of West Africa know all about that. 
Nobody would be greatly surprised if those taxes were 
dropped, though the fanaticism of Mr. Chamberlain 
might be affronted, and the calculations of others of his 
school disturbed. 


Ir Londoners really knew where to look for their 
good fortune, it would not be easy to get into the 
Alhambra just now. Yet 1 found no difficulty about it, 
and on an afternoon, too, when ‘‘ Petroushka ’’ was one 
of the three Russian ballets on the programme for that 
day. The ideas, the music, the dancing, the costumes, 
and the setting of these Russian ballets, compared with 
the vulgar group displays which, as a common rule, 
music-hall management thinks are good enough for 
us, are as gems to glass beads. These Alhambra 
ballets are the work of artists. There is not a common- 





place design, movenient, or gesture. It is all a quiet 
| delight, secure from the remotest suggestion, even by 
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chance, of an unhappy lapse, being of quite another 
world. Yet I do not refer here to those ballets with the 
ridiculous notion that now we are going to be saved from 
the usual tawdry evocations of guffaws. But have you 
seen ‘‘ Petroushka?’’ It is the best thing, by far, that 
any London theatre has to offer. Nothing luckier has 
favored us for many a long day. It is a beautiful jewel. 
One could be lyrical about it, and yet be sure for once 
that the proof was in the work itself, for all to witness ; 
a certainty in the praise of good things we do not feel 
except when a veritable masterpiece takes by surprise 
our poise and cool critical regard. It is useless to 
attempt to describe it. That would be like trying with 
words to net the intangible; and only another master 
could do that. 


How comfortable and home-like it is to find the 
military experts with their war-maps returning to the 
press. Here are the wistfully remembered days 
of 1915, which we thought, unhappily, were lost for ever. 
All is well. Luckily, we have found, perhaps not real 
war, for one would not describe the extermination of 
holders of political opinions that are undesirable to us as 
that ; but a good substitute; a “sort of war.” Liberals 
will recall that historic phrase to-day with unexpected 
satisfaction. It will give them confidence in describing 
what otherwise might grate on the ears of the followers 
of Cobden and Bright. So we may regard our new war- 
maps with untroubled interest, read expert military 
opinion, and regain a forgotten habit of laughter. For now 
that the brighter and secure period has come at last, and 
real wars are at an end, we may stick our little flags once 
more in the wall maps, assure ourselves of the clever 
flanking movement Imperie!ism is developing against 
Communism, and feel more and more confident that, with 
a few more years of it, the Earth will be absolutely 
safe for Democracy ; nobody to disturb its rest any more. 
But who will be left then to visit it in the vast quietude 
of its cemetery except Winston with a broad mourning 
band, a tear, and a wreathe for a dear lost friend ? 


Some puzzled readers have sent to me the views of a 
Bishop—having unfairly assumed that, with my character, 
I should pay no attention to a Bishop unless my attention 
weredrawn to him—on practical Christianity. The Bishop 
of Birmingham has been supposing that for some time to 
come we should hear a 


< 


‘certain class of people” com- 
plaining of the hard terms imposed on the “ poor 
Germans”; the sort of people, you know, who say we 
should love all men, especially our enemies. He seems 
to have remembered instinctively the divine injunction to 
mercy and forgiveness, for it cannot be supposed such a 
thought is only an acquired characteristic, and not really 
native to a Bishop; but by what was probably but a side- 
slip of the merely human mind—for His Lordship spoke at 
a Festival Dinner—the divine command was used in the 
ironic sense. Yet why should anybody worry over that? 
These things happen, even to Bishops. And was it not 
quite right for a Bishop to suppose that a certain class 
of people would try, at least, to love their fellows, even 
their enemies? If nobody tried to do that, it is certain 
that a quite different and an unworthy class of people 
would be impolitely asking the Bishop when he was going 
to begin earning the wage he took for his Christian office. 
The Bishop, quite naturally, assumed that his Christian 
lessons to his flock had been successful, and that some 
believed him. No doubt they did. Yet I must confess 





it is rather hard for them to hear their teacher, even if 
only after dinner, gibing them for taking him seriously. 
He should leave that to the Ungracious, the goats outside 
the fold. 


Some sets of films, taken on the Gallipoli Peninsula 
in the summer of 1915 by a war correspondent, and 
forwarded by him as ordered to the War Office for a 
leading newspaper named on the address, were returned 
to him last week with the original address attached, and 
the note, ‘‘ Found when the section was being closed 
down.”’ This encourages the hope that, when other 
sections are closed down, the lost: books of Livy may be 
found, or perhaps a palimpsest of St. John’s Gospel in 
the Apostle’s own handwriting, and the War Office may 
yet rival Egyptian mummies as a field for antiquarian 
research. 

CARETAKER. 





Life and Detters. 





‘“GRAVE LIVERS.” 


As this is Empire Day, a small book called ‘‘ The 
Pilgrims and their History’’ comes opportunely into 
our hands. For the- Pilgrims were among the very first 
permanent settlers of the Empire, though the folly of a 
King and a Prime Minister lost us the vast territories 
where they settled upon a dismal patch. The book is 
by Professor Roland Usher (The Macmillan Company), 
and it tells with concise knowledge the origin and 
fortunes of the religious exiles (scarcely more than a 
hundred in all) who sailed from Europe in the ‘‘ May- 
flower ’’ and established their new home at Plymouth, 
Mass. Reverence or rhetoric has called them ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim Fathers,’’ but the name is only a hundred and 
twenty years old, and it suggests a false picture of grey- 
bearded solemnity. Nearly all were well under forty, 
they were not ‘‘ pilgrims,’’ and their solemnity was not 
preternatural. Nor were they driven from their 
English homes by persecution. When the little group 
first left Yorkshire Scrooby for Amsterdam and Leyden 
in the fourth year of James I., they did not leave because 
of cruelty. Their treatment by the Government had 
not been cruel—not cruel as the treatment of the 
Conscientious Objectors by our present Government has 
been and is. They escaped to Holland from England 
as from an unclean land, seeking deliverance from ‘ that 
abomination of Anti-Christ, the Church of England,”’ 
and thanking God to be quit of ‘‘ Papacy’s rotten 
relics.’? But about twelve years later they escaped from 
Holland lest they should be absorbed by the Dutch and 
cease to be English. 

All had been farmers in England, and in Holland 
had worked at small trades, but in their desert home 
they hoped to live by fishing, hunting, and bartering 
toys, beads, and cloth with the Indians, though none 
had ever fished, only one had ever shot, and all were 
as ignorant of Indians as of everything but farming. 
Beyond faith and virtue, they had few advantages when 
they put cut from the English Plymouth, and on the 
‘““ Mayflower ’’ their stock of other blessings was not 
large. She was a three-master, of only 180 tons, laden 
with seed of the common vegetables, salt, clothing, 
boots, cooking utensils, carpenter’s and blacksmith’s 
tools, fishing nets, and some large hooks. The cargo 
also included guns, swords, and powder, with some 
armor, breastplates, and cannon as protection against 
the Indians, and perhaps against the lions they expected 
to find. No furniture was taken, though, as Professor 
Usher says, a whole fleet would be wanted to carry the 
furniture now claiming to have ‘‘come over in the 
‘Mayflower’.’’ But the Pilgrims brought a good 
quantity of beer, gin, and other spirits, which they 
always drank in the colony ‘‘ for refreshment ’’ ; chiefly, 
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as it seems, because water was generally regarded at the 
time as a poisonous kind of liquid, whether it had got 
into the wine or was drunk neat. Tea and coffee re- 
mained unknown till the very end of the century. 

On the whole the outfit was not bad, though some of 
it reminds one of the wooden spoons that Mr. Micawber 
tied round the necks of his children when he first 
thought of emigrating. Hunger was the great trouble, 
and for the first few years the Pilgrims had to console 
themselves with the text that man does not live by bread 
alone. Forty-six of them died of a rapid consumption 
almost at once, but the arrival of thirty-five by another 
ship bringing no provisions almost kept up the number 
of mouths to feed. The labor of building the log huts 
with thatched roofs, planting the fields, and carrying in 
the timber for export was very heavy, especially as most 
were sick. Happily for them the Indian tribe which 
formerly lived in the district had been destroyed by 
plague four years before, and had left their maize fields 
empty but prepared. There was plenty of game and 
fish, but the Pilgrims did not make much of such food, 
perhaps because they could not fish or shoot. The 
oysters, clams, and other shellfish along the shore they 
appear to have despised as scarcely fit for human beings. 
Providentially the extreme peril of one terrible drought 
was averted by a day of fasting and humiliation. 

The records of trouble with the Indians are almost 
disappointingly slight. 
coast appear to have been wiped out by the Mohawks 
and other powerful tribes of the interior so as to pre- 
serve large empty tracts for game. The remain- 
ing Indians were few, feeble, and for the most 
part friendly. The chief danger from them was 
their delight in the Pilgrims’ hospitality. They 
came in batches into the settlement, and, with natural 
courtesy, devoured all the good Christian meat and drink 
set before them. At first, however, the Pilgrims repaid 
themselves for rash hospitality by advantageous barter 
in valuable skins and furs. At least, so we gather from 
the following passage in the history of the settlement 
about seven years after the landing :— 


“ Conditions, they (the leaders of the colony) com- 
plained bitterly, were changing. Where they had at 
first been able. with a yard of cloth or a few cheap 
English trinkets, to buy a fine skin or several bushels of 
corn, they now found that the Dutch and French had 
demoralized the Indians by naying a real equivalent, a 
wicked practice which the Pilerims much deplored as 
showing a lack of imagination and a proner degree of 
business acumen. The Indians were demanding hatchets, 
knives, iron kettles. powder, cuns, with the result that 
the degree of profit in the trade had fallen off consider- 
ably.” 


Did we not know frequent instances in which 
religious people have succeeded in making the best of 
both worlds, we might wonder how the Pilgrims recon- 
ciled such a complaint with their rigid adherence to 
Scripture teaching. Their whole life was guided by 
Biblical precepts. It might not be a cultured or very 
agreeable life, but it was the life they chose and loved. 
Why should they go beyond the ‘“‘ Word of God’’ for 
law or knowledge? What higher authority could there 
be than God’s own upon the world which God had 
himself created, and seen to be very good? As the 
historian writes :— 


“The minute regulation of daily life was to them 
a consecration and a God-given opportunity never to 
return. They might indeed repent one day of the short- 
comings of the day before, but never again in the whole 
of eternity would they have the opportunity to live that 
day as they should have lived. They attempted to apply 
an unflinching and uncompromising idealism to the 
problems of daily life, to the economic problems of 
existence, and to methods for administering the State. 
The system was an end in itself, not a means to an end, 
unless indeed that end be the future life. They lived it 
becemne they believed that in that way life should be 

Vv ° 


Harsh and inhuman such a mode of life is likely 
to appear. The worst feature of all wes the habit of 
watching and spying. ‘‘ There was,’’ we are told, ‘‘ no 
phase of their manifold duties which 


Most of the natives along the | 





y performed with © 


greater assiduity than that of complaining about each 
other. The ecclesiastical and civil system sanctified and 
encouraged tale-bearing, spying, and accusations.’’ In 
a tiny community surrounded by desert, life exposed to 
all eyes and every tongue must have been almost un- 
bearable; and when that community lived in strict 
accordance with Old Testament rules, 
anyone contrive to avoid perpetual reproach? As 
was natural, the relations of men and women were the 
most closely watched and most severely punished. In 
every society it is so, since the envy of happiness is added 
to the condemnation of vice as an incitement to gossip 
and vengeance. In the atmosphere of the ‘ Scarlet 
Letter,’ the envy and the condemnation are intensified. 
So we read among the Pilgrims of one Dorothy Temple, 
who, ‘‘dishonored by one of the undesirables of the 
colony and her crime revealed by the birth of her child, 
was publicly whipped until she fainted under the lash.”’ 
Men who seduced girls, even though they married them 
afterwards, were also publicly whipped, and the wives 
were set in the stocks. What between eavesdropping and 
the lash, ordinary young men and women must have 
lived the life of hares. We must suppose that, fortu- 
nately, ordinary young men and women were few. 

Certainly the Pilgrims were “‘ grave livers.’”’ They 
eschewed the celebration of festivals, even of Christmas, 
as a Popish practice. Every Sunday, as we learn from 
a Dutchman’s narrative, they assemble.l by beat of 
drum, each with his musket or firelock, in front of the 
captain’s door :— 


“They have their cloaks on, and place themselves 
in order three abreast, and are led by the sergeant with- 
out beat of drum ; behind comes the Governor (Bradford) 
in a long robe; beside him on the right-hand comes the 
preacher with his cloak on, and on the left-hand the 
Captain (probably Miles Standish) with his side-arms 
and cloak on, and with a small cane in his hand; and 
so they march in good order and each sets his arms down 
near him.” 


The service was held in a simple room. The preacher 
prayed, while the Pilgrims stood round with bowed heads 
and closed eyes. For the Communion they used an 
ordinary table ; for Baptism an ordinary basin, and they 
made no sign of the Cross. They read the Geneva version 
of the Bible, and sang Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Psalms,’’ in 
unison and without musical instrument. ‘‘ Serious 
converse ’’ was the pastime of the Elect, but ‘‘ simple 
games ’’ were allowed for those less advanced in godli- 
ness, and simple forms of athletics were also permitted. 
William Brewster, a conspicuous leader, called one of his 
daughters Patience and another Fear—a dismal name 
for any girl to live under. We possess the catalogue of 
a woman’s library, which consisted of two Bibles, a 
‘Plea for Infants,’’ ‘‘The Ruin of Rome,’’ ‘‘ The 
Troubler of the Church of Amsterdam,’’ and the 
“Garland of Virtuous Dames.’’ Matthew Arnold was 
probably right in thinking that Virgil would not have 
felt at home among them. When Bradford heard that 
a Troubler of the Church had died in exile, he remarked, 
“‘ And so I leave him to the Lord,’’ not doubting in the 
least what the judgment of the Lord would be. It is 
some relief, however, to find that the dress was not 
religiously hideous. The pictures of women and children 
are even beautiful, and we read with pleasure that Elder 
Brewster possessed a violet cloth coat, and that red silk 
stockings were purchased at Boston, apparently for the 
women. 

In the rush of a new world, so strict and narrow a 
community was not likely to endure. The anxiety of 
the Pilgrims was rather to exclude the ungodly than to 
extend their numbers. Hardly any adherents joined 
them, and their own members drifted away to Boston 
and other parts of the Massachusetts coast, into which 
the community appears to have been gradually absorbed 
after Bradford’s death. But still one seems now and 
then to trace the Pilgrim influence even in the modern 
American spirit. Perhaps one finds it in a certain 
simplicity of outlook, an enviable confidence in the 
power of high principles, and a naive acceptation of 
platitude se well-worn as almost to have become 
paradox, 
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VICTORY! 


Last Monday night, at the Albert Hall, when an effort 
was being made to appraise our victory, to get sick and 
starving children fed, and to conciliate Europe, you 
could iook up to the dizzy galleries and imagine those 
remote figures gazing down into the arena, featureless, 
silent, intent, and still, were men who had returned from 
the past to see what we were doing, to hear what was our 
gratitude now all was over. They had won for us what 
we wanted, though they could not share it. They had 
made the world safe. What were we doing with it 
now it was safe to do well with it? 

The grateful mass of superior people on the platform, 
Church dignitaries, men of letters, politicians, peers, 
fine ladies, eminent Nonconformists, journalists, men of 
science, philanthropists, might still have been in 1914, 
each eloquent speaker might still have been denouncing 
German crime, urging youth to free the world of armed 
and organized brutality ; to save the children ; to protect 
helpless women ; to preserve the future. There was the 
well-remembered indignant surprise that other men 
should so betray humanity. Worse, those far ghosts 
would have heard of yet another infamy, deeper than the 
rest, darker than they knew. It appeared there were 
men who, having the power, but not daring to shoot 
children, yet were keeping food from them when they 
could be fed, and masking that process of killing as a 
“policy of enforcement.’’ 

Luckily, there are no ghests ; well, we will hope there 
are no ghosts. There are times, in loneliness, when we 
have an acute but an unappeasable desire to hear a voice 
again, to see a familiar apparition in a place from which 
memory is an emanation, to offer a confidence to a silence 
where once it would have been well understood. But if 
challenged, we would not, if we could, command the 
palpable return of what we most desire, the form of a 
conscious and understanding shade from Flanders. It 
is all very well to starve children, when they are some 
distance off, and you cannot see them die; because you 
can put that away under the plea of necessity, as Edith 
Cavell was once put away. Yet to desire the return of 
a shade, who should, if he came, know what was in your 
mind, see what had been done with the treasure he had 
won with his life, would be adding one touch more of 
agony to that last moment when he heard the whistle 
and went over the top, knowing what was coming to 
him, and getting it. It would not be right to add to 
the rigor of Hades. We could, last Monday, look up to 
the misty figures in the gallery, and thank our lucky 
stars that the last degradation, the witness of the returned 
spirits of the dead, was happily withheld. 

Their support in their last hours of the horror would 
have been—as there was no escape for them—that their 
death would, somehow, make the world better for those 
at home. A hard thought, in any case; but all they 
had. That they should ever learn that their graves were 
worse than unknown ; that they had been even dishonored 
by those who had but the simple task of releasing 
from the hands of the dead the  untarnished 
banner of victory, and placing it where our 
youth had been promised it should go, to float secure 
over the shining citadel of a world made free, is a thought 
that causes the hopeful suggestion of the survival of 
bodily death to seem bitter and worthless. In that reflec- 
tion is the full flavor of our victory, to those of us who 
had any voice in persuading those boys, once on a time, 
that France and its front line was their irrevocable 
fate. Their fate, it seems, was even worse than we then 
supposed ; and it is in that knowledge now that at last 
we learn something of the depth of horror and helpless- 
ness which, on a day, suddenly passed from them. 

That great meeting might have been impossible and 
unreal. It was hard to believe in its reality. The only 
consolation was that the dead, however heroic, could feel 
no scorn and contempt for the living. But that the 
power gained by five years of splendid endeavor and 
sacrifice should end but in an indignant protest that 
victory does not give victors the right to do to hosts of 
children what, in the case of a cruel parent to one little 
child, results in the punishment of penal servitude! 


A 





Short Sindies. 


ENJOYING LIFQ. 

[The following is a fragment from the unpublished 
literary remains of the author of the “ Diary of a 
Disappointed Man,” recently reviewed in_ the 
Nation. | 


Arter lunch, I walked along by a hedge on the outskirts 
of a wood—and could see them inside—an enormous 
crowd of tens of thousands. They were on tiptoe, peering 
at me from over the top of the hedge as I stood peering 
in at them: we stood in silent antagonism. In the wood 
itself, it gave me a pleasurable sense of affluence to 
stride like Gulliver among these countless hordes of blue 
Lilliputians. Of my Bluebell Wood, an artist would 
have said that it was an “ interesting color scheme,’’ er 
a “suggestive arrangement.’’ But there are days when 
such complacency is very exasperating. Here is a blue- 
bell in my hand, full of beauty and full of terror for me. 
If I look at it till my eyes bulge, if I crush it up in my 
fist, eat it, its beauty will defy and threaten me still. 

Those two torments to the hungry heart—mountains 
and the sea! A mountain is a lodestone; I run to it, 
I would flatten my nose against it, bespatter its rocks 
with that inconsiderate piece of matter which composes 
my body. The sea gives me a mighty thirst; I could 
drain it to its oozy lees. I surrender myself to the sea 
and plunge among the waves which sadly, inevitably cast 
one back upon the strand. I lie out upon the sand in 
thesun. I should like to be branded deep in the flesh by 
the sun ; I would offer myself as an oblation to the God of 
the Sun. I could swallow landscapes and swill down 
sunsets, or grapple the whole earth to me with hoops of 
steel. But the world is so impassive, silent, secret. 

It is a relief to drop a pebble into the salmon pool on 
a still June day or to see the tall meadow grass falling in 
swathes as I brandish my sickle. Inscrutable matter! 
“Take that,’’ I whisper, and split open the boulders 
with a hammer. 

What insane satisfaction may be got from lighting a 
fire! I love to let loose the tiger of fire upor a heap of 
sticks. I could fire the whole wood, the rick, the farm- 
house, the town. It would be my revenge on inscrutable 
matter for being inscrutable, on beauty for not explain- 
ing herself. 

Beauty is too menacing merely to contemplate. No 
one can face her without consciousness of struggle. She 
must be fought and grappled with. Man must be always 
measuring his strength with her lest she clutch him by 
the heart, and he be overwhelmed. 

One afternoon, several winters ago, with the world 
cold, hard crystalline and the earth gripped in ice, I 
reached the top of a granite Tor just as the sun, with all 
pomp, was entering its western porticoes of green and 
gold and chrysoprase. I stood alone in a wilderness of 
rocks and heather having penetrated, it seemed, to the 
last outposts of moral life and human understanding. 
On that desolate hilltop, no one was present save me and 
the sun. I had the whole universe to myself—a flatter- 
ing moment for the egotist. Now, it seemed, was the 
appointed hour. The moment was opportune and I saw 
myself in a grandiose ceremony pressing my suit with 
the President of the Immortals before the sinking of the 
sun. Being on top of a hill was in my exhilaration like 
being on top of the world. Yet that was not high 
enough, and [I strained to raise myself still higher, to 
pierce beyond the veil of blue sky above, to rise by 
some sort of levitation to a grand apocalypse. I stood, 
still struggling, fighting, hoping, striving—I almost 
wheedled God to tell me all. I held out my hands to a 
white sail on the sea, 500 feet below and sunset bound. 
To the sun I remonstrated: “ You know! Tell me before 
you go.’’ But the sail disappeared into the sunset and 
the sun sank in a heinous silence leaving the horizon 
empty—that long merciless line. I was once more 
thrown back upon the unintelligibility of the universe; 
only a nightjar whirred down among the shrubby oaks— 
that was all the answer I obtained. In the darkness and 
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isolation of the hilltop I grew frightened at myself and 
at the world, and walked off down the hi'l in a desperate 
hurry, eager for a roof to screen me from the infinite 
stars, for a human hand to shake, to pat a dog’s head— 
anything to escape from this silent and menacing world. 
“The eternal silence of these infinite spaces frightens 


, 


me,’’ wrote Pascal. After such criminal] adventures, it 
is necessary to eat a beefsteak quickly in order to restore 
confidence in the positivist position. No more God 
for me. 

W. P. N. Barpettion. 





Wetters to the Editor. 


THE DOGS’ PROTECTION BILL. 

Sir,—Sir Edward Schaier’s letter in your issue of the 
17th is so reassuring that I, for one, can see no reason why 
Sir John Rose Bradford should not confirm his kidney 
experiment by at once repeating i+ on a human subject. I 
have now the authority of Sir Edward Schafer for declaring 
that the subject “ would suffer no pain whatever during, or 
as the immediate result of, the operation,” and that “the 
healing of the operation wound would also be unattended with 
pain.”’ When Sir Edward says that “no other animal could 
have been used by Sir John Rose Bradford in his investigation,” 
he clearly means no other animal except Man, on whom alone 
the experiment can be really conclusive. Sir Edward is no 
doubt aware that several other animals possess kidneys ; and 
he will be the first to admit that if a cat’s kidneys can prove 
nothing about a dog’s, a dog’s can prove nothing about a 
man’s: hence we may infer that until the experiment is 
performed on a man it cannot be held to be finally convincing. 

The only question that remains is who the man shall be. 
My first natural impulse is to offer myself; for if I can 
spare a wedge of my kidney without suffering any pain, and 
thereby “alleviate human suffering and advance medical 
knowledge,” how can I be so selfish as to hesitate because 
of an indirect possibility of “a certain amount of chronic 
discomfort’? But I feel that if anything went wrong in my 
case it might be attributed to foul play on my own part; for 
I am notoriously not merely an ordinary humanitarian anti- 
vivisectionist, but one so arrogantly contemptuous of the 
intellectual imbecility and gross scientific ignorance of the 
vivisectionists that I am quite sure my bias would affect my 
kidneys and hopelessly vitiate the experiment. 

There is another reason why the subject must be a con- 
vinced vivisectionist. As he will have to sacrifice a wedge 
of his kidney on the strength of Sir Edward Schafer’s assur- 
ances, he must have an absolute faith in those assurances. 
This faith cannot be found in any anti-vivisectionist. The 
anti-vivisectionist sees too plainly that a man who argues that 
science is above or below the moral law against cruelty will 
also argue that it is above or below the moral law against 
lying, and that when science is at stake in a public con- 
troversy he will no more dare to tell us the truth about a 
dog than Viscount French, when the moral of our troops 
at Le Cateau was at stake, dared to tell us the truth about 
General Smith Dorrien. The anti-vivisectionist will also 
note Sir Edward Schafer’s claim that he has at his back 
“the whole medical profession.” As everybody knows that 
the anti-vivisectionist movement is at present led by a doctor 
with a string of letters after his name, and a list of gold 
medals and prizes for physiology, operative surgery, path- 
ology, medicine, and so forth which should surely reduce 
even Sir Edward Schafer to silent awe, it is impossible to 
repress a misgiving that Sir Edward’s conviction that his 
own brain is completely insensitive and might be cut about 
“without the least sign of pain being produced’ may be a 
symptom of some lesion in that organ which has already 
produced the delusion about the whole medical profession 
being at his back. 

The conclusion is irresistible. There is only one man 
who can submit to the operation with complete faith in 
Sir Edward Schafer’s assurances, and complete assumption 
of his responsibilities ; and that is Sir Edward Schafer him- 
self. T call upon him to sacrifice a wedge of his kidney as 
“necessary to the progress of medical knowledge [hitherto 















assumed by medical men to be already complete] and the 
alleviation of human suffering.” He will not, I feel sure, 
allow himself to be outdone by a dog. 

When he has thus placed himself in a position to apply 
his gloriously gained knowledge in practice, he will find 
thousands of cases of kidney disease waiting for him to treat ; 
and it will be interesting to us all to see whether he will be 
able to do anything more or anything else than Christison 
would have done for them a century ago.—Yours, &c., 

G. Brernarp SHAw. 


A MARTYRED PEOPLE. 


Sir,—We have heard much of the manner in which the 
Turks strove to extirpate the Armenian race. 

Of the attempts to extirpate a race much nearer home 
we have heard but little. The following account has recently 
reached me from Scutari, the capital of North Albania, of 
recent events at Gusinje, Plava, and its neighborhood. 

We have prated for some years about the right of self- 
determination for small, as well as large, nations. We have 
even stated we were waging war to achieve this end. Yet 
when a race appeals over and over again we shut our ears 
to its cry. No corner of Europe has perhaps asserted its 
desire more strongly than North Albania. 

In 1878, when the Treaty of Berlin assigned the Gusinje 
district to Montenegro, it resisted so fiercely that the Powers 
had to yield and substituted Dulcigne (another Albanian 
town) for it, and obtained this by a naval display. Gusinje 
and its neighborhood were saved that time. 

In 1913 the Powers a second time awarded it to Monte- 
negro, the Gusinjans resisting as fiercely as ever. This time 
the Montenegrins being provided with modern weapons and 
artillery captured tthe place by force, and committed every 
kind of atrocity. Very many of the inhabitants were 
slaughtered. Many are given the choice of baptism into the 
Orthodox Church or death. Some escaped to the Albanian 
mountains and remained sheltered there. At that time I 
examined many of these refugees and was convinced of the 
truth of their reports, which were, moreover, confirmed by 
the Montenegrins themselves, who boasted freely of their 
intention to extirpate the native population, saying that it 
would simplify the racial and religious question. 

During the world-war the Gusinjans again returned to 
their town. They, as all Albanians, have put much faith in 
the promises of America and England tto consider the wishes 
of the population when drawing frontiers. They have 
sufficiently shown what their wish is. 

In January of the present year the Serbs, in spite of the 
Armistice, during which racial questions were supposed to be 
in abeyance, massed large forces near the town. The Mayor 
at once went to Scutari to beg protection. General Franchet 
l’Esperey assured him that the Serbs would not be allowed 
to attack. 

On February 15th, 1919, the Serbs sent a Parlementaire 
into Gusinje and stated that they would make a “ peaceable 
entry.” And next morning began a heavy bombardment 
which lasted three hours. They forcibly seized the place, 
using hand grenades, according to the descriptions of the 
refugees, even on groups of children. 

It is reported that the Serbs state that the Gusinjans 
began the attack. This seems clearly disproved by the facts 
(1) that the Gusinjans, possessing neither artillery nor 
bombs, knew that they were in a helpless position ; (2) they 
had had such previous experience of Serb methods and had 
appealed to the Allied forces for protection. (3) Had they 
intended attacking they would, in accordance with common 
usage, have first removed the non-combatant population to 
asafe place. As it was, the aged and the women and children 
are reported to have suffered heavily. 

That the Serbs have something to conceal seems also 
proved by the fact that they arrested and insulted a British 
officer, who went. up some days later in order to investigate, 
and arrested also his native interpreter, who was in British 
khaki. The officer was subsequently released. Of the luck- 
less interpreter no news is at present forthcoming. This, at 
any rate, is the common report in Scutari, and does not add 
to our reputation. 

Some two thousand refugees from Gusinje reached 
Scutari, but were ordered, after a few weeks, by the French 
General in command, to return. This they feared to do 
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without knowing what measures would be taken for their 
protection. As they received no reply to this question they 
accepted the Italian offer of shelter, and are at present 
camped near Oboti. As the district is malarious many will 
doubtless perish in the summer. 

Have these people sufficiently proved their wish for 
union with Albania or not? 

Have we aroused hopes by our promises of seli-deter- 
mination only to break them? Are not forty years of protest, 
since 1878, enough to convince anyone? Do we mean to look 
on while the Albanian race is extirpated? The Serbs are 
now massing troops and threaten Scutari. What steps are 
we going to take to save the Scutarenes from the fate of the 
Gusinjans, and of the populations also of Ipek, Jakova, and 
many other Albanian villages ?—Yours, &c., 


M. Epitu Duruam. 


“RESCUE THE PERISHING.”’ 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to appeal to my fellow 
countrymen through your columns? I want to ask them to 
place the saving of the starving children of the world above 
all political considerations. Millions of children are suffering 
in health, thousands actually dying: we must save them, 
but we can only do so if we put aside political animosities 
and unite in a great concerted effort: if we aim only at 
saving them, and have no ulterior motives about over- 
throwing the Government, or suppressing Bolshevism, or 
anything else: and if we realize that to save them is more 
important than anything else, than boundaries, indemnities, 
or any political question. 

Recently I was prosecuted for not having submitted to 
the Censor a leaflet with a photo of a starving child, and a 
plea that iree intercourse between the nations should. be 
restored so as to allow the starving peoples to feed them- 
selves. What I regret is this—that if such a simple humani- 
tarian document is 'to be regarded as ‘a leaflet likely to 
be used for propagandist purposes in relation to the present 
war,” then the implication is that the starvation of children 
is a war weapon still in use, and that the relief of their 
suffering is a political and not, as I contend, a purely 
humanitarian object. 

While the prosecution was taking place inside the 
Mansion House, Edith Cavell’s funeral was taking place out- 
side. Her message rang in my mind. Can we not accept 
it? Let us have “no hatred nor bitterness towards 
anyone,” and carry this teaching into practical effect by 
rescuing the perishing children and thus associate the 
memory of an heroic saver of life with a movement which 
we might make into the greatest life-saving movement the 
world has ever seen. 

Workers are weary of conflict. They resent attacks upon 
themselves, upon the Army, upon the Government, upon 
other classes. They distrust movements the aim of which 
is to discredit or to justify the powers that be, or to persuade 
other people to do what we won’t do ourselves. They 
want to get back to work: to produce food and clothes. They 
say to me, “We will give you money for the starving 
children, and go on giving it, if only we can be sure that the 
food really reaches them ” ; but they think it more important 
to relieve the famine than to listen to diatribes about the 
responsibility for it. This is an attitude which ought to be 
readily understood, especially by women, doctors, and 
ministers of religion. I appeal to my fellow-countrymen to 
make this view prevail, and to insist on public and private 
effort for the immediate relief and the permanent restoration 
of the starving peoples on humanitarian grounds and 
humanitarian grounds alone.—Yours, &c., 


EGLANTYNE JEBB. 
Forest. Edge, Crowborough. 
May 21st, 1919. 


THE WORLD’S NEED. 


Sir,—There is, after all, one high moral consideration 


on which we may hope the Germans will sign. We may, 
perhaps, even appeal for their signature. 
Let them have faith in God and in Man. To-day, peace 


is the supreme need of the world ; but, because the war-devil 
is still with us, peace is not possible till Germany accepts a 





document which is economically unsound, politically 
insincere, and morally criminal. We ask her to do s0; 
because the fact of peace means infinitely more than the 
terms of peace. It is the fact of war, whatever its methods, 
which kills love, and has slaughtered liberty. When peace 
comes, Germans can be no longer our “ enemies,’’ nor we 
theirs. All of us can hope again. 

Everywhere, always, we—the common workers of the 
world—have had crimes and cruelties forced upon us; and 
been made responsible for deeds we abhor. Germany, for 
the moment, must remember that the war-devil was raised in 
her name. We, at the moment, are officially burdened with 
some portion of his spirit. Every hour of delay prolongs his 
power. 

Let Germans have faith. For it is no less certain that 
everywhere, always, the people have undone what is evil, 
while perpetuating the good in their Governments. Not 
necessarily by violence or revolution; but by a mighty 
power, which is of the spirit and rales the world, uttering 
the love in humanity, its fine sense of justice, its imperious 
demand for right. 

Tf Germans cry out against the Allied Governments, have 
they found hatred or cruelty in our nurses or in our soldiers, 
in any of us plain men and women in the little houses of 
all lands? If the Treaty does not embody, or even 
express, the idea for which we opposed militarism, have not 
Labor officially and all true men in their hearts demanded 
a new world with new ideals ; wherein man shall speak, and 
humanity shall be supreme? We plain men and women 
who hated Germany’s old ambitions, hate all imperialism, 
all economic barriers, all territorial greed. We want peace 
and an end of the old diplomacy. 

Let Germans have faith. Because, if the war-spirit 
lingers beside us, we have taken one long step towards 
organization of right, we have built up a temple for the 
Peoples’ Will. We mean to make the League of Nations a 
real power in the world, the supreme power by which right 
shall supplant force, and justice secure freedom. 

The League established (as it cannot be till peace begins) 
will compel disarmament everywhere, international control 
by public opinion, equality of opportunity for all, and a 
world of friends. Thus gradually what is impossible, what 
is vindictive, what is unjust in the Treaty will die away at 
the bidding of the conscience of mankind. 

Obviously the millenium must not be expected 
to-morrow ; but we are chained together to-day ; and cannot 
take one step towards it while war lasts. Germany alone— 
as the Dictators of a Day have determined—can set us free. 
—Yours, &c., 


R. Brimiey JOHNSON. 
Kast Finchley, N.2. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS WHO 
VOLUNTEERED. 


Sir,—Over 600 Conscientious Objectors who saw no 
active service have now been released from prison. There 
still remain in prison other Conscientious Objectors who at 
the beginning of the war volunteered for life-saving service 
in the R.A.M.C. and faced for two or for three years the 
common risks of the battlefield. Only when conscripted to 
combatant service involving the killing of others did the 
men become Conscientious Objectors. 

In a recent answer to questions in Parliament, Mr. 
Churchill announced ‘that he did not “ see his way ” to release 
them. Is Mr. Churchill really as morally blind as he 
pretends? If he is, it is surely the duty of public opinion 
to open his eyes for him. This continued imprisonment of 
men who have risked their lives, and would have gone on 
risking them had not the War Office preferred prisoners 
to stretcher-bearers, is monstrous.—Yours, &c., 

Lavrencr Housman. 


New Milton, Hants. May 17th, 1919. 


IS THE TORTURE OF HUMAN BEINGS 
JUSTIFIABLE? 
Sm,—Great play is made by the advocates of vivisection 
of the relief to be secured to human beings. Better that a 
million dogs should suffer agony, so runs the argument, than 
that one human being should suffer pain. That, even 
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allowing all claims put forward by the vivisectors, very little 
physical relief has hitherto been gained by man as the out- 
eome of this vast mountain of misery inflicted upon our 
little helpless friends is admitted by the vivisectors them- 
selves. But that is only because the thing is in its infancy. 
Great results are confidently promised us for the future. 
One vivisector writes: “Allowing that the six hundred 
experiments already made have been futile, is not that all 
the more reason for continuing them?” The seven-hundredth 
may have result—if not, the millionth or the ten-millionth, 
and so on till the end of creation. 

And meanwhile, what about the actual physical and 
mental suffering being inflicted day by day upon millions 
of men and women by our vivisectors? The late Queen 
Victoria—it is the fashion just now to sneer at her, but she 
was a good, kind woman, fairly representative of a vast 
number whose feelings are entitled to consideration—has 
left it on record that her life was saddened by the thought 
of the suffering inflicted upon animals by the vivisectors. 
This physical and mental suffering that our vivisectors claim 
the right to inflict upon their fellow human beings, is quite 
serious and real. It saddens the life of a great number of 
us. It spoils God’s sunshine for us. It rankles in our hearts. 
It hangs like a shadow over us and darkens our existence. 
Our vivisectors sneer at all this as mere sentiment. The 
medical profession lives on sentiment. Under the purely 
animal law, which is the only law they think worth recog- 
nizing, we should not pay fees to doctors to keep alive our 
sick and weak. The moment their usefulness ceased we 
should hasten, rather than delay, the death of those depen- 
dent on us. Take away from humanity those feelings of 
pity, of mercy, and of sympathy that the medical profession 
can find no use for, and Harley Street could close its doors. 
The sanitary inspector and the undertaker would be all that 
society would need. I claim that the vast body of men and 
women who suffer under the vivisector’s knife represents the 
best elements of the community ; that its feelings are entitled 
to consideration ; that it ought not to be handed over to the 
vivisectors for them to punish at their will. 

If any vivisector has any doubt as to the reality and 
sincerity of this human sentiment that he makes so light of, 
let him put it to the test. The vivisection of one human 
being would be of more use to humanity than the vivisection 
of a hundred dogs. That has been admitted by the experi- 
menters themselves. Let any well-known vivisector publicly 
declare that he will give up vivisecting dogs, provided man 
or woman will offer themselves in place. There are thousands 
of men and women in this country who would willingly 
present themselves. 

The sufferings of humane men and women in this matter 
are terribly real, and they are not of our own seeking. God 
made us also, and the medical profession has no right to 
laugh at us.—Yours, &c., 

JEROME K. JEROME 

Marlow. May 13th, 1919. 


AN EASTERN PROBLEM. 


Sir,—May I make use of your columns to clear up the 
facts concerning the rival claims of China and Japan on 
Kiaochow and the Shantung peninsula? 

First of all, let us examine the validity of the Japanese 
claim. Japan may base her claim on the right of conquest. 
But that is really no valid basis. For British troops co- 
operated with the Japanese in the recapture of Kiaochow. 
Moreover, it has surely been the chief aim of the Allies in 
this war to vindicate right against mere might. 

Again, Japan may base her claim on certain treaties. 
The heads of the Allied Governments declared at the Peace 
Jonference the other day that Kiaochow was assigned to 
Japan by her Treaties of 1915 and 1918 with China. But 
the Treaty of 1915 was forced upon China by the “ mailed 
fist’ of Japan. Of the circumstances of the Treaty of 1918 
nothing is known. If they were at all like those of 1915 
then neither Treaty can be regarded as a real justification of 
Japanese claims. To allow the Japanese claim would be to 
oreate in the Far East a tragedy like that of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Lastly, Japan may claim Kiaochow as compensation for 
help to the Allies during the great war. No doubt Japan is 
entitled to compensation. But surely the compensation 
ought to be at the expense of enemies, not of friends. Japan 





has always professed friendship for China. Would it not 
be an act of brutal cynicism for Japan to seek compensation 
for her war losses at the expense of a neighbor for whom 
she professes friendship and with whom she appears to be 
anxious to live on neighborly terms? Friends are neither 
made nor kept by acts of spoliation. 

It may be argued that, after all, China will not be worse 
off than if the war had not taken place and Germany had 
retained her lease of Kiaochow. But, in the first place, 
Germany obtained her lease by violence and now that Ger- 
many and German methods have come to grief, the concession 
reluctantly made to Germany simply lapses and the owner- 
ship of Kiaochow reverts to China. Japan is no more 
entitled to take over the German “rights” to Kiaochow 
than a private person is entitled to receive stolen goods. 
Moreover, Japan’s occupation of Kiaochow is really a much 
more serious thing than the German occupation could be. 
For obvious reasons of distance and climate there was no 
fear of Germany attempting to colonise Kiaochow and to 
oust the Chinese population. But that danger becomes a 
very real one in the case of Japan. 

Let us next consider the case for the return of Kiaochow 
to China. Kiaochow has always been an integral part of 
China. It has a purely Chinese population of 36,000,000. 
To rend this province away from China would be to sin 
against the sovereignty and integrity of China and a crime 
against the principle of self-determination, the supreme 
importance of which has been universally proclaimed and 
demonstrated during the great war. China feels bitterly 
against this kind of attempt to dismember her, and the keen- 
ness of her indignation was recently shown by the riots in 
Peking and the wounding of Chang Chung Hsiang, Minister 
to Japan, who was suspected of Japanese sympathies in the 
present trouble. No wonder! Confucius, the great prophet 
and inspiration of China, was born in Shantung. It is the 
Holy Land of China and cannot with impunity be abandoned 
to aliens. 

To let Japan have her way in the matter of Kiaochow 
will be iniquitous, not only against China, but even against 
most other Powers. Why should Japan be allowed to 
exploit Kiaochow to the detriment of other Powers to whom 
China has always left an open door? Moreover, this war 
has shown how intimately the fortunes and misfortunes of 
all the Powers are intertwined. China, with her population 
of 400,000,000 and her endless resources, will not always take 
things lying down. Is it good for the future welfare and 
peace of the world to give her cause for just grievances, 
remembering how the smoking embers in the Balkans set 
the whole world ablaze?—Yours, &c., M. C. Jame. 


School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE BRITISH NAVY. 

Sir,—Some time ago Mr. Lloyd George made great use 
of the frequently heard assertion that “Our Navy is for 
defence and not for offence.” 

It would be interesting to know under what theory of 
defence one can justify the bombardment of the Russian 
coast in the Kronstadt Gulf by British warships and like- 
wise their use in the Sea of Azov. 

If Petrograd is ever captured from the Soviets we shall 
be told with increasing emphasis that the “real Russia” 
can at last speak freely. Yet I seem to remember a time 
following the Bolshevik Revolution when all our corre- 
spondents in Russia vied with each other in assuring us that 
“ Petrograd isn’t Russia” !—Yours, &c., 

P. 

May 20th, 1919. 


THE PEACE TERMS. 

Smr,—The Executive Committee of the National Peace 
Council enters an emphatic protest against the terms of the 
Treaty presented to the German people by the Peace Con- 
ference of the Allied and Associated Powers. 

The Treaty as it stands may temporarily determine 
hostilities, but cannot be regarded as peace-making in any 
permanent and international sense. We welcome the freeing 
of the Poles from alien rule, but we observe no general 
freeing of subject peoples. We also note with thankfulness 
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the inclusion of the Labor Charter and the League of Nations 
Covenant, but we believe that the latter, to be effective, 
needs further modification, and in particular that if it is to 
guarantee a real settlement the German nation must, from 
the outset, be included in it. 

The Treaty fails to express the great hopes of modern 
international democracy so ably put forth in the past months 
by President Wilson. It stands condemned for the following 
reasons :— 


(a) It inflicts upon republican and revolutionary Germany a 
treatment than which no worse could have been inflicted 
on a defeated militarist and Hohenzollern Empire. And 
this in spite of the many important declarations during 
the war that the Allies were fighting not against the 
German people, but against a Prussian militarist and 
imperialist tyranny. 

It violates in the following particulars the terms upon 
which the Allies declared ‘‘ their willingness to make 
peace with the Government of Germany ”’ :— 

By No. 3 of the Fourteen Points the Allies agreed to ‘‘ the 
establishment of an equality of trade conditions among 
all the nations consenting to the peace.’’ The Treaty 
creates a prolonged economic subordination of Germany 
to the Allied and Associated Powers in all her trade and 
industry. 

By No. 4 it was agreed that ‘‘ adequate guarantees” be 
“given and taken that national armaments will be 
reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic 
safety.’’ The Treaty enforces this in the territory of 
Germany, but makes no definite provision for it else- 
where. On the contrary, it ensures the maintenance of 
powerful military forces by the Allies for the —— of 
occupying a part of Germany for fifteen years or longer, 
thus indefinitely postponing a general disarmament. 

By No. 5, it was agreed that there should be ‘an 
absolutely impartial adjustment of all colonial claims.” 
The Treaty requires a renunciation by Germany in favor 
of the Allies of all her territories outside Europe. 

By No. 6 provides for “the evacuation of all Russian 
territory.”” The Allies are at this moment sending 
further troops to invade Russia. 

By No. 13 provides for “an independent Polish State ’’ of 
“territories inhabited by indisputably Polish popula- 
tions.” The Treaty annexes to Poland populations 
indisputably German. 

By No. 14 provides for ‘‘a general association of nations.” 
The Treaty arranges for a League of Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, and leaves it doubtful whether Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Russia will or will not later on be 
admitted. 


In these vital matters the Treaty departs from the 
declarations of the Allies which were conveyed to Germany 
by President Wilson in his Note of November 5th, 1918. It 
was on the strength of these declarations that Germany 
signed the Armistice, and their violation constitutes a 
breach of national honor of the very gravest kind. 


(b 


— 


(c) In respect of the Saar Valley the Treaty threatens to 
create a similar trouble to that which Prussia created 
for Europe in 1871. 

(d) The Treaty violates national sentiment in separating 
East Prussia from Germany, and in its treatment of 
Danzig. 

(e) It abuses the excellent plan of Mandatory Charters to 
cover in a number of cases what amounts to annexation. 

(f) Whilst abolishing conscription in Germany, it makes no 
provision for a corresponding abolition in Allied 
countries. 

(g) It makes no provision for self-determination in territories 
annexed under the Treaty and the Mandates. 

(h) By a crushing indemnity of unlimited amount it reduces 
the German workers to a condition of indefinite economic 
slavery. 

(i) By refusing to state the sum demanded for reparation, 
and by seeking to bind the German Republic to an 
acknowledgment of indebtedness for the whole of the 
costs of the war, it threatens to cripple Central European 
rife for a century. 

(k) It creates trading conditions of extraordinary unfairness 
and irritation, penalising the German people for every 
effort to overcome the miseries inflicted upon them by 
the rulers they have overthrown. 


The representatives of the Governments of the peoples 
of the Allied and Associated Powers have failed to give 
expression to the new spirit which is moving everywhere. 
Instead of a Treaty of Peace founded on the newer conception 
of the world’s common interests and of a reconciliation of 
peoples, they have given us a Treaty of Victory, founded on 
military power and economic force; one which is animated 
throughout by the spirit of those older methods of com- 
petitive diplomacy, capitalist exploitation and antagonistic 
concepts of vital national interest, which in the past have 
perpetually plunged the common people in each others’ 
blood, 
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Such a Treaty may be enforced on the enemy States at 
the present time, but no student of history will believe that 
such a settlement will endure. 

Its effect upon the German people must be to rob them 
of that hope which should be an incentive to co-operation 
in the reorganization of Europe. Many of the material 
“guarantees” moreover, which it seeks to provide against 
a renewal of war are more likely to cause in the not distant 
future that which they are designed to prevent. 

As an instrument of lasting settlement the Treaty must 
be rejected by every democrat, pacifist, and internationalist. 
Though starvation may compel the enemy to sign, inter- 
nationalists will work from henceforth for its entire revision 
by the growing power of international democracy. 

On behalf of the Executive of the National Peace 
Council, 

Cuartes TREVELYAN, Chairman of the Council. 
H. Bartuie Weaver, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 
C. R. Heatu, General Secretary. 
May 20th, 1919. 





Poetry. 


TO A CHILDLESS WOMAN. 
You think I cannot understand. Ah, but I do. 
I have been wrung with anger and compassion for you. 
I wonder if you’d loathe my pity, if you knew. 


But you shall know. I’ve carried in my heart too long 

This secret burden. Has not silence wrought your wrong— 
Brought you to dumb and wintry middle-age, with grey 
Unfruitful withering ? Ah, the pitiless things I say ! 


What do you ask your God for, at the end of day, 
Kneeling beside your bed with bowed and hopeless head ? 
What mercy can He give you ?—dreams of the unborn 
Children that haunt your soul like loving words unsaid— 
Dreams, as a song half-heard through sleep in early morn? 


1 see you in the chapel where you bend before 

The enhaloed calm of everlasting Motherhood 

That wounds your life: I see you humbled to adore 
The painted miracle you've never understood. 


Tender and bitter, sweet and shy, I’ve watched you holding 
Another’s child. O childless woman, was it then 

That, with an instant’s cry, your heart, made young again, 
Was crucified for ever—those poor arms enfolding 

The life, the consummation that had been denied you? 


I too have longed for children. Ah, but you must not weep. 
Something I have to whisper as I kneel beside you. 
And you must pray for me before you fall asleep. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 


TO ONE FALLEN IN THE WARS. 
He followed the ways of the wind on the twilit waters of 
Malin, 
And learned the seven dreams of the land of the singing 
rain. 
Now water is weaving the spell of his magic under the grass- 
roots, 
And the flame of earth still guards the sod where his light 
was slain. 


The weeping skies bend softly over the twilit waters of 
Malin, 
And the light of his crumbled limbs forsakes not the field 
of his wars, 
For the April dawn shall ring with his music when morning 
unfuris to the sunflood, 
And he shall rise white on the wind, and ride with the 
morning stats, 





Epwarp J. O’Brien. 
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The GAorld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nicur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Dr. Fothergill and His Friends.” By R. Hingston Fox, M.D. 
(Macmillan. 21s.) 

*“The Modern Drama.”’ By L. Lewisohn. (Martin Secker. 7s.) 

“Animal Life and Human Progress.’’ Nine Public Lectures 
delivered at King’s College, London. Edited by Arthur 
Denby, D.Se., F.R.S. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) 

‘**Elizabethan Ulster.’”” By Lord Ernest Hamilton. 
Blackett. 16s.) 

“Magpies in Picardy.’’ Poems. 
(Poetry Bookshop. 4s.) 


(Hurst & 


By T. P. Cameron Wilson. 


* * * 


“In Christ’s denunciation of the Scribes and Pharisees,”’ 
writes Mr. Clutton Brock in “ Studies in Christianity,” 
“There is more than moral indignation; there is an 
intellectual contempt and an aesthetic disgust. They were 
playing a silly private game of their own; and they wotld 
force all other men to turn to it from the great art of life.’’ 
Through the ages the players go under different aliases, and 
the game is called by a variety of different names. But 
it is always the same players, and always the same game, 
whether it be Christ crucified or the Rumanians establishing 
a democratic government in Buda-Pesth. “ In the unending 
warfare between right and wrong, between liberty and 
despotism,” says Motley, “Evil has the advantage of 
rapidly assuming many shapes.’’ I have just come across 
one of them in Dr. Warde Fowler’s recently published 
edition of the twelfth book of the Aineid (Blackwell). 


* * * 


Dr. FowLer appends a lengthy commentary to the 
text in which, amid learned matter, he explains what 
should be our proper attitude to Aineas and what to Turnus. 
Readers much more up in the classics than I am will 
not need to be reminded of the story—A®neas’s arrival in 
Italy, King Latinus’s acceptance of him as prospective 
bridegroom of Lavinia, his daughter, Turnus’s resentment 
(Lavinia was forced to break her troth to him, in view of 
his more eligible and pious rival), the rupture of the truce 
between Latins and Trojans, and the defeat and death of 
Turnus at the hand of ASneas. It sounds as simple as it 
is familiar. The politic father sacrifices his wife’s, his 
child’s, and her young man’s happiness to social expedience. 
But Dr. Fowler soon puts us right about all that. ‘We are 
expected,’’ you see, “to feel with the father, not the 
mother; with Aineas, the mature representative of wisdom, 
not with the brilliant and passionate young lover.’’ For 
the latter is “not destined to great works of peace or 
civilization.’’ A®neas symbolizes pietas, justitia, and fides; 
Latinus concilium, and it is superfluous to extol the value 
of these great qualities after their triumph in the recent 
war and its aftermath. We cannot possibly understand 
7®neas, “unless’’ (in the words of Professor E. Arnold’s 
“ Roman Stoicism ’’) “ we first picture a man with his whole 
soul filled by a reverent regard for destiny and submission 
to Jove.’”” To quote Dr. Fowler again: ‘The splendid 
impersonations that accompany the War-God seem perfectly 
natural in their Roman guise, for it had been a peculiarity 
of the Roman religion to divinize abstractions—e.g., Spes, 
Fides, Pudicitia, Victoria, and so on.” Virgil keeps 
before the eyes of his readers “ that duty to family, State, 
and gods, which was the foundation of all that was best 
in the Roman character.’’ And in the German character, 
up to 1914, the French, English, and Italian character after 
1914, for Europe will not willingly let die this noble 
tradition. 

* * ¥ 

Ir is true that Turnus is an attraetive figure; that he 
loved and was loved by Lavinia, who.was promised to him, 
before “the right cause’’ in the personal representative of 





pietas, justitia, and fides appeared upon the scene—and 
stayed there. Again, let us beware of distorting moral 
values. There is nothing in Turnus’s “self-sacrifice,”’ 
because it was “for the wrong cause.’’ He found himself 
on the wrong side of the ethical fence ; he had the bad moral 
luck to get in the way of the great future of the Roman 
Empire. That Empire was a moral quantity in itself, 
because it was founded by the “ Italian virtus,’’ in the 
person of pius dineas, and expressed by the “ long and wise 
policy of Julius Cesar and Augustus.’’ That is why, as 
Dr. Fowler explains, “ the fata of Turnus sink the scales 
and condemn him.’’ It is all quite clear now, and we 
can see Turnus go to Hades without a qualm, though we 
may perhaps be allowed a passing indulgence in the 
soliloquy of Aucassin about that same Hades, before 
returning to the rapt contemplation of the origins and 
progress of Empires. It is wonderful how one thing leads 
to another. We used to have doubts about the origins of 
some modern Empires, but we turn to “ Penguin Island ”’ 
and find that Anatole France passes much the same verdict 
as Dr. Fowler :— 

*“Take care, father, that what you call robbery and 
murder may not really be called war and conquest, those 
sacred foundations of Empires, those sources of all human 
virtues and all human greatness. . .. That big red man 
when he knocked down a labourer to get possession of his 


field, founded at that moment a very noble house upon this 
earth. I congratulate him upon it.”’ 


* * -_ 


“ Prisons,”’ said Blake, “are built with stones of Law, 
brothels and bricks of Religion’’—but then, that was a 
“Proverb of Hell.” “They at last succeed in persuading 
themselves that their Divinity would be extremely offended 
if they hesitated to ascribe to him the attributes of a 
friend ’’—but then, that was the remark of a Rationalist. 
Let us for a moment play truant, and kick our heels, and 
leave Atneas and his pietas, justitia, and fides, in Religious 
and Lawful possession of this earth, and go dancing down 
to Hades, arm-in-arm with Turnus! Poor Turnus, he will 
weep many tears for his Lavinia, and it will be hard to 
convince him by calling attention to the career of Julius 
Cesar. But there are other attractions in this godless and 
impolitic region—warm young human love and kindness, 
individual men and women, solid companionable and 
particular things, green meadows and sweet birds. Falstaff 
will be there, but not Henry V.; the bird, but not its glass 
case; the human being, but not his institutions; the people, 
but not Democracy ; living social beings, not pietas, justitia, 
and fides. And Turnus will be consoled, for Lavinia will 
find the AZnean Sabbatarianism too much of a strain, and 
the week-day daughter of Amata and betrothed of Turnus 
preferable to the ethical destiny of Imperial matriarchy. 


* * . 


For this pictas, &c., is precisely the same as the 
scientist’s Knowledge, the politician’s State, the business 
man’s Success, the philosopher’s Absolute, Oscar Wilde’s 
Art, the Pharisees’ Sabbath, and the heathens’ Moloch. 
They are a cruel, inhuman, and elaborate game, invented 
by the Arch-Croupier himself, to turn men away from the 
great art of life. The gods of such faiths are only Jesuitical 
and malignant demons, concealing their identity by sitting 
up aloft among clouds and vapors. “The devil,’’ says 
Butler, “when he dresses himself up in angel’s clothes, 
can only be detected by experts of exceptional skill, and 
so often does he adopt this disguise that it is hardly safe 
to be seen talking to an angel at all.”’ There are, however, 
ways of spotting him. Let us look to the actual means to 
the abstract End, “the thing that you may touch and see” 
behind the lofty generality, the human particular beneath 
the universal invoked in his name, the bird in ornithology, 
the man in government, life in vitalism. If we find these 
things ignored, or exploited, or violated in their abstrac- 
tions, let us not be afraid of calling Satan by his right name. 


H. J. M. 
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AN 


AUTHOR'S GREAT FEAT. 





3,000,000 Volumes Convert 500,000 Readers. 





By A LITERARY CRITIC. 


Who is the most popular living novelist? Mr. Nat Gould 
easily and indisputably takes the first place. A moderate 
estimate of the circulation of the forty-eight novels he has penned 
during the last fifteen years is 21,000,000. 

Out of every five books read by soldiers during the war three 
were written by this famous racing novelist. 

Next in popularity come Charles Garvice, Mrs. Barclay, and 
Ethel M. Dell. The author nearest the heart of the American 
enlisted soldier is Jack London. Nearly four million copies of 
his novels were sent out to France during the last year to 
appease the American Army’s craving for books. 

But, leaving out light fiction, no author has had such a wide 
public for years as the publicist who wrote ‘‘ Mind and 
Memory.” This volume has enjoyed the record circulation, in the 
last two decades, of over 3,000,000 copies. These 3,000,000 copies 
if piled one .on the other, would reach 19,300 feet, or 4,000 feet 
higher than Mont Blanc. The pages of the books, placed end 
to end, would link wp London to the South Pole—a distance of 
12,900 miles. The booklets have weighed 1,830 tons. It would 
take eight goods trains of thirty trucks each to convey the books. 

Not only have these copies been circulated—they have been 
read. 

I had often read about ‘‘ Mind and Memory,” but I had 
never read the book itself until I received one the other day from 
the man who wrote it. I understand now how his mind must 
have been well Pelmanised before he could have crowded into 
thirty-two pages such a mass of interesting facts and figures, 
and before he could have made 3,000,000 people read a serious 
work. 


ONE CONVERT IN THREE. 


Most serious books I have to criticise are verbose and over- 
written. Here is a writer who believes in his mission and then 
has the organised brain to preach it tersely and without the waste 
of a word. 

The case for Pelmanism is put down briefly and so convinc- 
ingly that the 3,000,000 copies issued converted 500,000 readers 
into convinced and ardent Pelmanists. One in six right from 
the first; and i¢ is now one in three. Never surely in the history 
of literature has a pamphlet or a treatise of any kind—or even 
such propagandist fiction as ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”—had such 
an astounding result in comparison with the effort involved. 

If Robert Blatchford’s ‘‘ Merrie England,’’ which was circu- 
lated by the million, had converted an equal proportion of 
readers, we might now be living in a world of socialistic 
republics; if Baroness von Suttner’s ‘‘ Lay Down Your Arms ” 
had achieved its purpose, the Great War could never have 
happened. W. T. Stead would have wiped out the Moral Plague 
could he have written so convincingly, and—may I joke amid so 
many serious subjects?—-Frank Richardson might possibly have 
made us all clean-shaven ! 

I asked the most brilliant leader writer of our time the other 
day how many readers he brought round to his point of view 
every day. ‘‘ Let me tell you a secret,” he said. ‘‘ I convert 
the converted. Most newspaper readers only read what they 
already think. ‘ Mind and Memory’ does what I cannot do. 
[ts great achievement in logical argument consists in the fact 
that it first makes its readers think, and then makes them act 
upon what they have thought.” 


TREATISE IN A TABLOID. 


The secret of ‘‘ Mind and Memory ”’ is its compression; it is 
a treatise in a tabloid. Here, in its author, is a man who has 
at his disposal millions of words of evidence—the evidence of 
the thousands, who, having been through a Course of Pelmanism, 
hasten to pay tribute to its incalculable value as a trainer of 
thought and a stimulant of action. Here is a.man who might 
reasonably have floundered amid the mass of testimony to the 











merits of Pelmanism written by famous men—men who, after 
investigating its claims, have eulogised it even more than those 
responsible for its direction. 

A perusal of its pages shows the reader that they contain no 
“‘theories.”” They deal with facts, and facts alone. There is 
explained briefly what Pelmanism is, and what it means. Plain 
evidence of the truth of every statement made is supplied—each 
page prints a precise illustration of the boundless utility and 
wide adaptability of the Pelman Course. 

It explains the business value of the Pelman training. The 
reader gets a clear understanding of what is meant by 
‘** Pelmanism.” 

“Mind and Memory” is an aaalytical study of the direct 
and observable advantage of the Pelman Course. It does not 
detail the full range of benefits conferred by the Course, because 
they cover the entire sphere of human activity, and are experi- 
enced every hour of every day in the year It is only a general 
statement proving that anything which increases the working 
powers of an individual increases his or her marketable value. 

It proves that to undertake a course of study offers a definite 
prospect of progress, of increased income, of betterment of 
position, of improved mentality, and, therefore, of greater 
happiness. 

““Mind and Memory”? justifies the claim that the Pelman 
System is no mere fad and no untried theory, but a method 
which has stood the test of time, has secured the approval of the 
world in all its many activities, and has proved itself a great 
power of good. 

I was discussing with the editor of a well-known literary 
journal the other day how this great feat of authorship had been 
accomplished. ‘* Most pamphleteers,’’ he said, ‘‘make me 
disbelieve them. But this booklet contains, in its thirty-two 
pages, only proof of the author’s sincerity. Why, I read it 
myself !’? 

Two well-known critics have‘ gone out of their way to be 
enthusiastic in its praise. ‘A most admirable handbook,”’ 
writes Mr. A. St. John Adcock, the eminent book reviewer. 
‘* It explains fully and lucidly what Pelmanism is, the scope of 
the Pelman Course, and its business value; the dissertation on 
‘Why I Need the Course’ is so simply convincing that one 
can scarcely read it without being prompted to go straightaway 
and take one. Touching comprehensively, as it does, on every 
aspect of Pelmanism, the booklet is in itself a practical testimony 
to the efficiency of the Pelman disciple who wrote it, and the 
system that enabled him to do so.” 

‘““The perusal of ‘Mind and Memory’ is a fascinating 
study,” writes Mr. Louis J. McQuilland, a notable critic who is 
also Fiction Editor of the ‘“‘ Daily Express.” ‘‘ I can imagine 
the world’s failures reading it and then murmuring, ‘I will 
try Pelmanism—and try again.’ I notice that a retired 
clerk of works testifies that at 76 the Pelman Course has imposed 
an entire change on his way of thinking. 

“* As a rule, when a man arrives at that time of life nothing 
short of a high explosive will introduce a new idea into his 
head or brisk up the old ones. ‘Mind and Memory ’ is the most 
exhilarating pamphlet I have read for years.”’ 

Send for a copy of ‘‘ Mind and Memory ’’—it is worth your 
while. 


Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in “* Mind 
and Memory,” which also contains a complete descriptive 
Synopsis of the 12 lessons A copy of this interesting 
booklet, together with a full reprint of ‘* Truth’s”? famous Report 
on the work of the Pelman Institute, and particulars showing 
how you can secure the complete Course at a reduced fee, may 
be obtained gratis and post free by any reader of ‘‘ The Nation” 
who applies to The Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Overseas Addresses: 46-48, Market Street, 
1s, Toronto Street, Toronto: Clus Arcade, Durban. 


Melbourne ; 











Redicws. 


ARTHUR HALL OF GRANTHAM, M.P. 


‘The Life and Works of Arthur Hall, of Grantham, M.P., 
Courtier, and First Translator of Homer into English.” 
By H. G. WriGHT. (Manchester University Press. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


My advice to anyone who wishes to enjoy, as it deserves 
to be enjoyed, this excellent and scholarly biography, is 
resolutely to forget (if he ever knew) the fact that its 
subject, an extravagant and unlucky Elizabethan, was 
the first, and the worst, English translator of Homer’s 
“ Tliad.”’ 

But, indeed, why should I do Hall this injustice, for he 
never attempted, and hardly even professed, to translate 
Homer? To say that Hall knew less Greek than Mr. Pope 
would be to hit below the belt, for Hall knew none, and 
although he had enough Latin to enable him to quote over 
and over again one or two tags from Virgil, he made no 
use of the various Latin versions of the “Iliad” then in 
existence, but from the beginning to the end of Fis unhappy 
enterprise worked steadily upon the French translation 
of Hugues Salel, using for that purpose the second edition 
(Paris, 1555), for the very copy he so employed is now, bearing 
marks of ill-usage, in the British Museum. 

Consequently, Hall’s Homer’s “Iliad ”’ is not Homer’s 
“Tliad,’’ but Salel’s Homer’s “TIliad,’’ worsened by Hall. 
To forget all about such an outrage would seem to be a 
duty owing to oneself no less than to the Father of Poetry. 

Mr. Wright, though very candid and outspoken upon 
the demerits of Hall’s version, does not cold-shoulder it 
as much as it deserves, and devotes his four last chapters 
to its consideration; but the best things he can bring him- 
self to say about it are that Shakespeare might have read 
it, and that its very badness may have suggested to the 
fertile brain of Chapman both the propriety and the ease 
of doing it better. 

If this is the most an honest biographer can bring 
himself to say on the subject, we who are not Hall’s 
biographers, or owners of any one of the only five copies 
now known to exist of the original quarto of 1581 (and no 
second edition has ever been asked for, only a late reprint), 
may be pardoned if we give Messieurs Salel and Hall the 
go-by, and devote our exclusive attention to the really 
interesting things about Arthur Hall, M.P., viz., his own 
Life and Adventures, as related to us by Mr. Wright in his 
most informing biography. 

The first exciting thing about Hall is that, though in 
all his bones a litigious, obstinate John Bull, he was a 
Calais man born and bred. Englishmen have so many 
possessions outside their islands that they find it easy 
to forget those they have lost. How many of us remember 
that Java was once ours—for a very short time, I admit, 
but still ours? And as for Calais, but for the story which 
has found its way into Children’s History Books about the 
distress of Mary Tudor when she heard of the city’s 
recapture, we might have forgotten for how many years 
Calais was directly represented in the English House of 
Commons. 

We do well to be reminded that Calais was once an 
English town, since it will also serve to remind us how, 
but for the combined valor of French and English soldiers, 
it might to-day have been a German town. 

How Arthur Hall came to be born in Calais in 1539 is 
explained by Mr. Wright in his early chapters. Arthur’s 
great grandfather, Thomas Hall, was a wealthy merchant 
of Grantham, and landed proprietor in Lincolnshire, who 
was chosen to entertain in 1503 the Lady Margaret Tudor, 
on her way to Scotland to marry King James IY., who fell 
at Flodden. Thomas Hall was a merchant of the Staple of 
Calais, and his grandson Francis, the father of Arthur, 
led a life described by Mr. Wright as bound up with “the 
old Fortress,’’ and who, when he came to die in 1532, after 


many strange Continental adventures, both warlike and 
diplomatic, was styled “ Comptroller of the King’s Majesty’s 
Towne and Marches of Calais.’’ 

The King’s representatives in Calais were called 
Deputy, and they succeeded one another as rapidly as do 
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Irish Lord Lieutenants in the present day. Sir Robert 
Wingfield, Lord Berners, Lord Lisle, Lord Maltravers, and 
Lord Cobham all filled this high office in Francis Hall’s 
time. 

Arthur Hall spent the first thirteen years of his life, 
probably his happiest years, in Calais, amidst sights, 
sounds, and surroundings vividly described in Mr. Wright’s 
pages. 

The next interesting thing about Arthur Hall is the 
fact that on his father’s death he became the ward of Sir 
William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley. Great men in 
those days sought after profitable wardships, and as Hall 
had succeeded, not only to lands in France and a well- 
furnished house in Calais, but to the patrimonial acres in 
Lincolnshire, Cecil’s own county, his guardianship extended 
Cecil’s local influence and may have put a little, then 
much needed, money into his pocket. It certainly added 
to his burdens, for his ward, despite his veneration for his 
guardian, was a troublesome fellow, a hardened grumbler, 
and all his life an indefatigable correspondent. His mother, 
who was left behind in Calais, was loth to part with her 
only son, but in those unfeeling Tudor days mothers’ tears 
counted for little, and the young Arthur was dispatched 
across the Channel to become a member of Cecil’s house- 
hold and the companion of his eldest son. Mr. Wright 
is able to give a pleasing account of the Cecil ménage. 
The ward was well fed, well dressed, and well taught. Sir 
William Cecil was a humane man and loved and respected 
learning. Whether Hall was sent to the University of 
Cambridge, Cecil’s own University, cannot be proved. Mr. 
Wright opines he was not and attaches importance 
to the fact that when Hall was denouncing men who enter 
the House of Commons “merely for their own advance- 
ment,” he writes of one of these strange creatures as 
follows :— 

‘*He had been, forsooth, perhaps, at Cambridge, and 
learned the fragments of a little sophistry, wherewith he, 
with his glossing tongue and studied words, may move many 
well-meaning gentlemen who, for want of deep judgment, 
may say yea to their own prejudice.”’ 

Mr. Wright, after quoting these words, adds, some- 
what romantically: “This is hardly the tone a man would 
use in referring to his Alma Mater, and confirms the opinion 
that Hall never was a student at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge.’? Though commending, I cannot share this opinion, 
for I have myself known one or two Cambridge men in 
Parliament who answered to Hall’s description so closely 
as to force me to overlook the apparent slight it casts upon 
my own University in consideration of the justice of the 
criticism. 

The next interesting thing about Hall is that he was a 
considerable traveller. Some modern M.P.s have been 
known to confide to the compiler of that model of terse 
biography, “Dod’s Parliamentary Companion,’’ the fact 
that they have travelled ‘“ extensively.’”” The Member for 
Grantham, considering his day, may be said to have 
travelled extensively, for not only was he abroad, mainly in 
Italy, for two years (1567-1569), but he reached Constanti- 
nople, where, as Mr. Wright puts it, “he rubbed shoulders 
with the Turk, and felt the glamor of the East.’’ Whilst 
abroad, he corresponded regularly with Sir William Cecil, 
and interesting records of his travels may be read both 
in the biography and in the appendix. 

With Hall’s entrance into the House of Commons as 
Member for Grantham, in April, 1571, his public troubles 
began. The contemporary proverb, “Inglese italinato e 
un diavolo incarnato,” is at all events illustrated by the 
story of Hall’s later days. His troubles began almost at 
once, for in May, 1572, he was brought to the bar of the 
House in custody of the Serjeant, on the charge of having 
made “sundry lewd speeches as well in the House and 
abroad.”’ Faced by Mr. Speaker, he confessed his folly, 
apologized, and after receiving a reprimand from the Chair, 
was discharged. It is only fair to add that on this 
occasion the violence of his language was attributable to his 
zeal for Mary Queen of Scots. His subsequent quarrels 
have no such romantic excuse. 

His next most famous quarrel, narrated at great length 
by Mr. Wright, whose interest in such affairs never flags, 
reveals this first and worst translator of the “Iliad” in a 
lamentable light as a tavern-haunter, dicer, and street- 
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“JAZZED TO THE WORLD" 


All this is, - course, ‘ii aaten with the millennium. 
written in a spirit of mischievous merriment, which might not appear 
unbecoming in these serious days of peace. 

It should not be mistaken as another example of the exuberant 
decadence of Youth. 

While the splendid old men so wisely 
the world, Youth should hold its breath—and purse. 
its sides—with Dionysian laughter. 

Age feebly fiddles while Youth brilliantly burns. | 


It is Pope & Bradley’s pleasure to equip young men. 
they have no time at present to clothe old men. 
fight to liquidate the legacies of Age. 

Incidentally, old men have not the figures to carry Pope & Bradley’s 
clothes. 
notes. 


Lounge Suits from £9 9 O 


JAZZING., | 


By H DENNIS BRADLEY. 


EACE! 
And plenty— 

Of Manchurian meat 

And miscarried mutton 

And mournful mobs 

Of struggling serfs 

Storming the tube 

And besieging the bus 

Or begging for beer 

In plutocrats’ pubs 

And feeding on fruits of victory. 
- 7 ~ * 7. 
And a very new world 

Of parvenue peers 

And bung baronets 

And niggardly knights, 

Whose honours were won 

On the fields of flaance, 

And proud procii.eers, 

Fed tat by the war, 

Now prey on the peace 

~~ Seehang the fruits of victory. 
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A PLEA FOR THE STARVING BABIES 





AND MOTHERS OF CENTRAL EUROPE. 





INNOCENT LITTLE ONES are perishing for want of food in 
Central Europe. 


In Germany, in 1917, the deaths among children under 
fifteen years were 50,000. (Report of Society of German 
Doctors.) 


THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS are dying from want of medical 
necessaries, clothing, bed-linen, as well as of suitable nourish- 
ment. 
No Sheets, Few Blankets. Women after serious operations 
and childbirth laid on soiled mattresses. 
No washing materials. No disinfectants. (Report from 
INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS on Maternity Hospitals 
in Budapest.) 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS acting through its Emer- 
gency Committee for the assistance of Germans, Austrians, and 
Hungarians in distress in Great Britain, holds permits for the 
sending of food, clothing, and other necessaries for FREB 
distribution IN HOSPITALS to nursing mothers and babies in 
Central Europe. It has already sent Food, Clothing, Soap, and 
Medical necessaries to Berlin, Vienna, and Cologne, and is 
preparing to despatch further consignments. The Friends’ 
War Victims’ Relief Committee, whose work in France is so well 
known, is assisting in the purchase and transport of these goods. 


HELP QUICKLY ! 


SUBSCRIPTIONS clearly marked FOREIGN FUND to be 
addressed to W. Hanbdury Aggs, Hon. Treasurer, 
27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. Cheques and P.O. 
to be crossed Barclay’ s Bank, a/e FOREIGN FUND. 


PARCELS of new and second-hand clothing (in thoroughly 
good condition) for women and children, to be sent to 
A. Lynn, 
27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
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brawler. His enemy rejoiced in the name of Melchisidech 
Mallory. The tale is too long to retell in this place. It 
raised a nice question of Parliameatary privilege, and, 
indeed, in that curious branch of the law Hall must be 
ranked with Wilkes, for on another occasion of breach of 
privilege, viz., the publication by Hall of a once notorious 
letter (without a printer’s name) slandering some of his 
brother M.P.s, and, what was worse, “impeaching the 
memory of the late Speaker,’’ he was not only sent to the 
Tower, but by resolution expelled from the House; and a 
new Writ was forthwith issued for Grantham, and Hall’s 
successor was allowed to take his seat without protest or 
demur. These are, indeed, high matters, and are fitly 
recorded in Hatsell’s Precedents. 

But though Hall’s quarrels were endless, there must be 
an end to this review, and consequently only one more can 
be referred to—his quarrel with a widow of high degree. 
The details are, perhaps, a little delicate, and as Mr. 
Wright sets them out in full detail—pages 76-77—I need 
add no remarks of my own beyond mentioning the lady’s 
name. It was the Lady Sidney Sussex, the pious foundress 
of the college at Cambridge. ‘Sidney Sussex” is famous 
in the history of the University for having once sheltered 
two undergraduates—the one Oliver Cromwell, a former 
Lord High Protector of these Realms; the other of a later 
date, who, having insisted “that W plus X was the same 
as XW,’’ was harshly dhallenged by the authorities as 
follows: “Sir, we must trouble you to confine that idea 
to Sid. Sussex,” and, feeling unable “to see the matter 
through,’ took (such at least was the common report) to 
his bed and died. Latterly, however, old Cambridge men 
have been overheard whispering in their clubs that this 
once reckless mathematician has been seen (old and worn, 
but still active) going in and out of No. 12, Downing Street, 
where, it is said, he hold a responsible position in H.M.’s 
Treasury. If this, indeed, be true, it may account for some 
of the figures in the Budget. But, anyhow, this was the 
great lady on whom the unfortunate Hall cast an eye of 
partiality. 

The most melancholy event in Hall’s life (which ended 
in 1605) now falls to be recorded. Sunday, the 24th of 
November, 1588, was spent by him in the Fleet Prison. 
“ What of that,” do you callously inquire? Have you, then, 
indeed forgotten that the 24th of November, 1588 (a2 Sunday) 
was the very day Queen Elizabeth, attended by her Court 
and Ler Privy Council, drove down to St. Paul’s, in a 
coach drawn by four white horses, to return thanks to 
Almighty God for the defeat of the Spanish Armada? 

One of the three or four really great days in English 
history! And Arthur Hall, a true, if quarrelsome, patriot, 
spent it in the Fleet. Thus was the father of poetry 
avenged. 


A. B. 





A JEWISH PALESTINE. 
“History of Zionism, 1600-1918.” By N. SokoLow. 
(Longmans. 21s.) 


Mr. Soxo.ow is a master of many tongues and many litera- 
tures, a skilful writer, a distinquished Talmudist, a 
researcher in many of the by-paths of Israel in Europe, and 
he has long been known among Jews as one of the most 
learned, various, and ingenious of their number. Since the 
earliest days of the modern Zionist movement he has been 
one of its leaders, and before the war he was elected to the 
supreme Directorate of the Zionist Organization. He came 
to England in 1914, and here, in conjunction with Dr. 
Weizmann, he took up the task of conducting the fortunes of 
Jewish nationalism through the most terrific storm the 
modern world has known. The war sundered Jewish com- 
munity from Jewish community ; it cut off Russia, the chief 
of all Jewish centres in Europe, from the West; it gave up 
the Jewries of Eastern Europe to havoc and destruction ; it 
isolated Palestine, the heart of Jewish national endeavor, 
and threatened the Jewish settlements there with utter ruin ; 
it created an atmosphere and a condition in the highest 
degree unfavorable to an idealism not backed by force. If 
to-day the Jewish national claim to Palestine is part of the 





common law of the world, no little of the merit must go to 
the leaders of the Jewish people, of whom Mr. Sokolow has 
been one. 

Mr. Sokolow has conceived his historian’s task largely, 
and this handsome volume of three hundred pages is only the 
first of three volumes. For the story of Jewish nationalism 
during the war we have still to wait. In this first volume 
Mr. Sokolow begins with the seventeenth century. That is 
not going too far back. In a very real sense Zionism com- 
mences with the fall of the Jewish State, and any point 
later than that has something arbitrary about it. But since 
a beginning has to be made somewhere, the Commonwealth 
period which Mr. Sokolow chooses as the starting-point has 
much to be said for it. For Jews the Commonwealth was the 
beginning of the end of the Middle Ages; the period of 
expulsions was coming to an end, the period of restoration 
which was to merge into the period of emancipation was 
beginning. The Puritans allowed the Jews to return to 
England, and the Buritans were the first to develop a deep 
interest in the Jewish Restoration to Palestine, and to found 
a British tradition in regard to a Jewish Palestine, which 
after two hundred and fifty years of unbroken continuity has 
become the official policy of the British Government, and 
secured the ratification of the world’s judgment. This first 
volume of Mr. Sokolow’s history thus has two threads run- 
ning through it: the thread of Jewish revival and Jewish 
striving towards Palestine after the agony of the Middle 
Ages, and the thread of English interest in a Jewish 
Palestine. 

For the ordinary English reader it is a wholly new 
country in both aspects, and indeed Mr. Sokolow breaks a 
great deal of fresh ground even for the small band of pro- 
fessed students of modern Jewish history. He has gone 
always to the original sources. Some of his chapters, notably 
those dealing with the pamphlet literature on a Jewish 
Palestine in various countries, and his account of the family 
of the Farhi in Palestine and Syria, are particularly notable 
in this regard. Some may think that Mr. Sokolow is inclined 
to be discursive ; but it is difficult for a Jewish nationalist 
to regard any aspect of Jewish history as irrelevant. 
Perhaps it is a more pertinent criticism that Mr. Sokolow 
is disposed to discover agreement and virtue where perhaps 
they do not always exist. He attributes sometimes too 
emphatic a national consciousness to Jewish personalities 
and too large a Jewish charity to non-Jewish personalities. 
The most unsatisfactory chapter in the whole of the volume 
is inadequate precisely because of this tendency. We have 
in mind Mr. Sokolow’s story of Napoleon and of Napoleon’s 
Jewish Sanhedrim. He gives one the impression that 
Napoleon was an excellent friend of the Jews and his 
Sanhedrim something for the Jews to be proud of. The blunt 
truth is that Napoleon was an anti-Semite and that the 
decisions of the Sanhedrim were pronounced, as a con- 
temporary put it, under the menace of the sword of the 
conqueror of Marengo. 

For those who may be disposed to imagine that Zionism 
is a new thing and the British devotion to a Jewish Palestine 
is a new thing, this volume should shatter such delusions. 
A British mandate for a Jewish Palestine is the culmination 
of a movement which is almost as old as the Reformation 
itself. As long ago as 1621 Sir Henry Finch was foretelling 
the Jewish restoration to Palestine. In 1657 we find 
Henry Jessey collecting £300 for the poor Jews of 
Jerusalem, and there is a continuous record of appeals for the 
Jewish people throughout the eighteenth century. Napoleon’s 
intervention in Syria introduced a political element into the 
philanthropic and religious sympathies of Englishmen with 
the idea of a Jewish Palestine. Napoleon was striking at the 
British Empire in the East, and he conceived the idea of 
re-establishing the Jewish people in Palestine as a pillar of 
a French Empire in the East. This was to revive the great 
Imperial tradition of Alexander and Cesar, and although the 
project had collapsed before Acre (at that time administered 
chiefly by the Farhi), it made a very deep impression upon 
thoughtful Englishmen. From this time onwards the 
political advantages to Great Britain of a Jewish Palestine 
are ceaselessly urged, and in the contemporary pamphlets 
there is a whole armory of arguments the justice of which 
has been triumphantly vindicated. The Foreign Office was 
very slow to grasp the new teaching, and it required Turkey’s 
intervention in the war to convert it; but the conversion 
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was inevitable, and now the whole world extends its approval 
to the revival of a Jewish Palestine under British auspices. 

In recent years a few Jews have propagated the legend 
that there is no such thing as a Jewish people and no such 
thing as a Jewish will to remake the Jewish Palestine. In 
so far as these ideas are sincerely held they derive from a 
religious outlook which is certainly not Jewish ; but in very 
many cases they express only individual apprehensions as to 
individual interests. Without doubt the most eminent Jew 
Anglo-Jewry has produced was the late Sir Moses Montefiore. 
He is the only English Jew who has received a title 
specifically for his services to the Jewish people, and during 
most of his long span of life (which endured down to the 
late ’eighties) he was the unquestioned leader of Anglo-Jewry. 
His attitude towards a Jewish Palestine is expressed in words 
which sum up the aspiration of every Zionist: “I do not 
expect that all Israelites will quit their abodes in those 
territories in which they feel happy, even as there are 
Englishmen in Hungary, Germany, America, and Japan ; but 
Palestine must belong to the Jews, and Jerusalem is 
destined to become the seat of a Jewish Commonwealth.” It 
can be safely assumed that the whole force of universal Jewry 
will go towards the making of a Jewish Palestine. 

Mr. Sokolow’s volume is a contribution to the philosophy 
of Zionism as well as to its history. The introductory notes 
by Mr. Balfour and the late Sir Mark Sykes are both 
exceedingly characteristic. Mr. Balfour’s critical and 
sceptical mind has played upon the anti-Semitism of the 
Continent, and upon the ignoble renunciations and fears of 
the denationalized Jew. He reveals himself a very convinced 
and understanding Zionist. Sir Mark Sykes came to Zionism 
from a passionate belief in nationalism in general, and the 
necessity of substituting for the exhausted Ottoman Empire 
the comradeship of the three revived nations—Jew, Arab, and 
Armenian. Both these are external estimates of Zionism. 
Mr. Sokolow contributes a third from within. Zionism is not 
simply one manifestation of nationalism. It is a manifesta- 
tion with a special quality. The whole stress of Zionism is 
upon the spiritual aspect of nationalism, upon the right 
of every people to be free to live according to its own genius 
and make its specific contribution to the co-operative task 
of civilization. Political machinery and territorial demands 
all play a very secondary part in Zionist thought, which 
never mistakes them for anything but means and never con- 
founds them with the end. There are no Jingo statesmen in 
Zionism, which recognizes the rights of other civilizations and 
other cultures by the same title by which it asserts its own. 
It is characteristic of Zionism that the foundation-stone of 
a Jewish Palestine, which it has laid during the war, is a 
Hebrew University, so that the law should once more go 
forth from Zion. In that spirit Zionism has always labored, 
and in that spirit it will rebuild the new Palestine. 


H. Sacuer. 





AN AUSTRIAN ON WAR. 


“Captain Zillner: A Human Document.” By Rupo.r 
KRENTZ. Translated by W. J. A. WorsTER. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s. net.) 


Ir is said that in its inscrutable wisdom the War Office 
Censorship still forbids the London Library to circulate the 
German publications it possesses on the war. The ban on 
ideas and facts must still be used, whenever possible, to keep 
that patient creature, the public, in mental blinkers. 
Apparently the fact that Rudolf Kreuz’s fierce indictment 
of war, “Captain Zillner,” was originally published in 
Scandinavia, renders it innocuous in the eyes of Dogberry. 
And no doubt it is hoped that no reader will be so intelligent 
as to give its moral a wider application. 

Captain Zillner, the hero, is an able, conscientious 
Austrian officer, highly patriotic at the outbreak of war. As 
his friend Kraft puts it: ‘“ All the grey, everyday life trans- 
figured—all one wave of patriotic feeling no more 
thinking about petty little local politics, no more question of 
Czech or Slav; all are united now. When nations 
unite as we have done now, under one Empire, they are 
invincible.” All the leading articles rejoice in glowing words 
that the hour for action has come. Zillner, critical of the 
fervid enthusiasm, and the tumult of “Hochs” and 





“Hurrahs’’ at the fashionable restaurants, and of “the 
praise of our infallible General Staff,” feels nevertheless 
what a grand thing it is “ to merge one’s individuality in the 
flood of one great purpose.’’ He proudly refuses his aristo- 
cratic mistress’s request that he shall transfer to Kreuzen’s 
personal staff, which means safety, and he goes to the front 
with his regiment, the Tiefenbachers. The send-off is 
magnificent. The public knows that it is “a just 
war,’’ a war against Tsarism, the bloodstained monster, 
the enemy of “ the rights of free men.’’ Tsarism must be 
crushed, and Servia put severely in her place. Don’t all 
the newspapers say so? The Bishop blesses the regiment in 
the great square, holding out the monstrance, and three 
thousand men feel “the presence of God.” As the train 
rolls through the country all along the line knots of people, 
girls and children, mothers and old men, wave their hands 
and shout: “ Safe return—safe return.’’ Then they detrain, 
near the frontier, and the terrible marches begin, in the heat 
of the August sun, thirty-five or forty kilometres day after 
day, for the order of the General Staff is, ‘‘ Ride them down. 
Crush the enemy before he can bring up the bulk of his 
forces, and the road to Kiev lies open.” Then begins the 
slaughter. At first there is a victory of sorts; the Austrians 
press forward “to crush the enemy,” and are promptly out- 
flanked on the south by masses of Russians pouring into 
Galicia, of whose movements the General Staff was in 
ignorance. Scores of thousands of lives are now sacrificed 
uselessly for the Staff's “ brutal carelessness.”” Lemberg is 
lost. After a panic-stricken retreat in which the division loses 
its supply column, and some regiments two-thirds of their 
men, the Third Army pulls itself together and reforms in 
safety behind the river San. 

From this point the “Human Document ” resolves itself 
mainly into a merciless exposure of the incompetence of the 
Higher Command and the “ high-born” leaders on the field 
of action, and of the profiteers of the industrial, commercial, 
and financial aristocracy at home, who “ are interested in the 
maintenance of an artificial patriotism.” The irony is 
doubled when we reflect that the indictment applies equally 
to the conduct of “the rulers” and the Higher Command of 
the enemy—the Russians. Zillner, by feminine influence, is 
now transferred, against his will, to the General Staff, and 
he watches the cold-blooded indifference with which “the 
lash of command ”’ is used by ithe drivers in the rear to force 
on “the wearied beasts” in front. It is the spirit of 
Colonel von Rechtentan who complains that the worn-out 
men need a touch of the spur. “This is infernally slow, 
you know. If it lay with me, I’d send a brigade with orders 
to cross at any cost. A regiment or two—it would be cheap 
at the price.” But the Russians succeed in first throwing 
a small detachment across the river, and the Austrian 
infantry fall back with a loss of 30 per cent. under a heavy 
bombardment. Then the contrast is drawn between the 
optimistic Staff, after telephoning “ Hold the position, at any 
cost—no falling back—reinforcements to-morrow : 
sitting down in the dining-hall of the great chateau to their 
six-course dinner, prepared by a famous chef, and the 
battalion of keen recruits swept away by a storm of lead the 
next day from the Russian machine-guns, and buried in 
quicklime under the alders outside the village. And Zillner 
comments: “ Here and there a man is raised on stilts, heroic 
words put into his mouth that he never spoke or thought, 
and lo! a picture for the patriotic Children’s Reader. But 
the rest? They may lie there in their thousands and rot 
unknown.” So the butchery goes on. For the third time 
the Army falls back, a mass of angry, sullen, disheartened 
men, with the thought tearing at the heart of each, “ Why 
all that bloodshed on the river bank? Why all those pits 
full of corpses on the fringe of the wood, by the streams, on 
the hillsides, and scattered about the fields? ” A senseless 
waste, but round them still are the sounding words and 
phrases, the orders lashed out like a whip—all lies, all lies. 
“ Official—_The General Staff reports: The position is in 
all essentials unchanged.” Zillner is badly wounded and out 
of action for some months, and when he returns to his 
company he finds few of the old ones left and all the 
battalion commanders are new to him, save Major Blagorski 
—a grey shadow of aman. But the Germans now arrive and 
take command, and a monstrous orgy of slaughter is con- 
ducted on new, scientific lines. Six, eight lines of men, one 
behind the other, kilometres deep, are hurled up the slopes 
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against the battered and shattered Russian defences, the key 
position. Whole regiments disappear, thousands and 
thousands of bodies lie piled in grey mounds, broken and torn 
to rags and trampled down. The Russians flee back to fresh 
positions already prepared for the event ‘They offer heroic 
resistance, time after time. And for weeks the same scene 
is repeated—first a thorough artillery preparation, then 
massed charges of the infantry thrown forward like cattle to 
the slaughter. And Zillner thinks of the writers who would 
celebrate these fearful massacres in heroic epics, full of 
thrilling pathos and wordy splendor, “so that the offspring 
of the masses might be led on anew upon the same murderous 
roal.’”’ The great fortress is recaptured. Lemberg is freed 
and the enemy is driven back across the border, and the 
Tiefenbachers march through the desolate country, harassed 
and trampled for the fifth time, where the horrors are now 
so commonplace that men no longer seem to notice anything. 
But Zillner is wounded again—his thigh is shattered, and 
this time he loses a leg. E 

The last chapters summarize the pitiful moral of the 
war that has brought Central Europe to chaos and the 
common people to destruction. The masses are led by 
phrases! A handful of glorious phrases! “The couritry 
needs sacrifice!’’ Songs of victory behind, and in front 
bestial slaughter with mud, filth, and vermin ; with typhus, 
cholera, dysentery ; with the bravest dead in the hospitals, 
or prisoners in Siberia. And at home the catchwords, the 
laurels and the monuments and the banners and the ringing 
speeches and the madness of nationality! ‘The masses are 
led by those who look upon war as an exciting game for high 
stakes, by the leaders behind who shout and roar out phrases 
about the country’s need, by the profiteers of the industrial, 
commercial, and financial aristocracy who know well that the 
bloodshed will serve their ends, unless it so happens that 
their competitor on the other side bags most of the profit.” 
The genesis of “the just war”’ is greed and fear, which lead 
the peoples through “a labyrinth of majestic lies” to the 
universal swamp of blood. 


POETS’ ‘CORNER. 
“The Queen of China, and Other Poems.” By Epvwarp 
SHANKS. (Secker. 6s. net.) 
‘Sorrow of War: Poems.” By Louis GoLpING. (Methuen, 
5s. net.) 


Loyalties.” By JoHN DRINKWATER. 


3s. net.) 


(Sidgwick & Jackson, 


Mr. SHANKS, in marked contrast with the excellent habit of 
modern poets, has produced a bulky volume of verse, nearly 
250 pages in length. This, we think, was a mistake, for, 
careful and scrupulous worker in rhymes as he is, Mr. 
Shanks’s inspiration spreads out rather thinly over a large 
He is, in fact, a bookish poet, both in material and 
“ She passes on,”’ he writes :— 


slice. 
expression. 
‘*In majesty and calm, but these my lines 

Are like a crazy and a leaky boat, 

Clumsily made of warped and twisted pines 

hat hardly on the troubled waters float.’ 
No self-revelation could be more untrue. Mr, Shanks puts 
to sea in a very tidy little dinghy and sails the waters of the 
bay. We have, indeed, every respect for Mr. Shanks’s facility 

though, in certain poems, it is apt to grow nerveless and 

lescend to the merely glib. He can put moods and fancies 
together with a deliberate shaping and matching that are as 
remote as they can be from the shoddy. But there is too 
much deliberation, too much tunnelling and channelling of 
a smooth flow of “ level and unimpassioned ” feeling. Pure 
expression for expression’s sake is apt to become an oil upon 
the troubled waters of the soul. The result inevitably affects 
not so much the poet’s vision, desire, conviction, quality, 
and range of mind, but his quality of expression. He 
employs, for instance, a very considerable skill in the varia- 
tions, pauses, and accents of metre, for Mr. Shanks 
thoroughly knows his job. But, being without moral passion, 
intellectual fire, or a strong emotional underswell to sustain 
the surface movement and flexibility of the rhythm, he gives 
the reader the impression of verse-making and exercise, 
rather more than it actually deserves :— 
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“Suffer, O shining mistress, that we braid 
With tender fingers your long, lustrous hair, 
And knot it in a crown upon your head.”’ 


—it might go languorously on for ever :— 


** But now through these 
Shines the intolerable sum of truth, 
Gleams through the misty veil 
Of the world’s beauty, and makes poor and thin 
This life’s imperfect grace.”’ 
It is billowy ; it lacks the sharp and particular realization of 
truth. Consequently, when Mr. Shanks reaches a subject of 
deep and poignant feeling, he lets us down into the jejune : — 
‘*So you are dead. We lived three months together, 
But in these years how absence can divide ! 


We did not meet again. I wonder whether 
You thought of me at all before you died.”’ 


We do not wish to depreciate Mr. Shanks’s command of his | 


instrument. But his volume is too much like a well-kept 
park, and he himself too intent upon his Ps and Qs. The 
Muse is fond of hiding herself when we look for her among 
the lawns and flower-beds of Parnassus. Mr. Shanks needs 
to let himself go. 

* * * 


Mr. Golding has received much appreciation for his 
volume of war-poems. We should share it more readily if 
the writer’s personality were not always getting in the way. 
It is partly a self-conscious pathos, partly a surrender to mere 
tunableness, partly a tendency to squeeze the orange too dry. 
Hell is bad enough without our making the most of it, and 
the austere spirit of indignation is compromised by a too 
clever interpreter of it. In too many of his poems there is 
a certain showiness of effect. In ‘The Vintner,” for instance, 
the idea is of the War-God pressing “bodies, bodies, bodies, 
alive and brown and sweet,’’ and then “the Gods, his com- 
rades,” “drain deep the lurid beakers in their carousal 
halls.” He puts it down into seven stanzas, and, of course, 
the idea will not bear all this advertisement. He is more 
himself, his own and hidden self, when he writes 


’ 


a simple poem like “ Winchester Downs ”’ :— 
‘* In Winchester, on the white dowus, 
This is not mist at all, 
But the thin silk of fairy gowns 


Which is not woven in the towns 
And all behind a wall. 


‘‘ In Winchester, be taught to me, 
‘The fairies seize your wrist. 

‘Their gowns are caught in every trce ; 
—But if you have no eyes to see, 
Then, sure, it’s only mist.” 

x * * 

There is a very real satisfaction in coming to Mr. 
Drinkwater’s poems, from others that are splashed down, 
however brilliantly, with a “ Margy, look at me” air about 
them. What good and honest workmanship they are, and 
with what calm and lucidity (“lucidity ’’ is very properly a 
favorite word with Mr. Drinkwater) they are conceived aud 
set down! Some readers may find his contemplative numbers 
a little tepid, even a little middle-aged. Their feeling is 
rather too contented, their imagination more a province than 
a kingdom. Never mind—they are very complete of their 
kind, and, as Mr. Drinkwater says finely, ‘‘ A life complete is 
a great nobility ’’ :— 

“These are what England is to me, 
Not empire, nor the name of her 

Ranging from pole to tropic sea. 
These are the soil in whieh L bear 

All that I have of character. 


‘That men, my fellows near and far, 
May live in like communion, 
Is all I pray; all pastures are 
The best beloved beneath the sun ; 
I have my own: I envy none,” 


says “'The Patriot,” and the same kind of sentiment wedded 
to a clear, condensed thought and a true poetic sense of the 
universal meaning of life’s particular realities appears in :— 


“And all the time the heart remembers 
The quiet habit of one far place, 
The drawings and books, the turn of a passage, 
The glance of a dear familiar face. 
And there is the true cosmopolis, 
While the thronging world a phantom is.”’ 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY LIMITED. 
ALTERATION OF ARTICLES. 


ExTRAORDINARY general meetings of the shareholders of 
this Company were held at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
Mr. Joseph Hood, M.P., one of the deputy chairmen, being 
elected to the chair. 

The Chairman : I propose to take the meeting at which 
both the Preference and Ordinary sharesholders are entitled 
to be present, namely, the one called to consider the altera- 
tion of the articles of association, and with your permission 
we will take the notice as_read. It became necessary to alter 
the articles having regard to the resolution which will be 
moved at the following meeting to issue further Ordinary 
shares so as to enable the directors to accept a coupon as 
evidence of ownership of a share warrant to bearer instead 
of requiring the holder of a share warrant to bearer to pro- 
duce the warrant for inspection by the Company before 
subscribing for his pro rata allotment. As it became neces- 
sary to hold this meeting for that purpose, we therefore 
decided to ask for the approval of the shareholders to the 
other alterations indicated in the notice. Most of the 
directors are the active managers of the business. No 
directors’ fees are paid, and, therefore, those directors who 
do not occupy the positions of managers or some other 
responsible position do not get any remuneration from the 
Company in any form. We, therefore, desire to have powers 
to remunerate directors for services as mentioned by Clause 
No. 4 of the resolution. We also thought that it would be 
a convenient time as this meeting was to be held, to take 
the opportunity of inserting a new article permitting any 
capital assets in excess of the Company’s paid-up capital to 
be distributed amongst the holders of the Ordinary shares 
as and by-way of a capital distribution. That is carried out 
in Clause 6 of the resolution. It is quite an ordinary clause 
in Articles of Association at the present day, and has been 
acted upon in many instances recently by companies who 
have distributed their surplus assets. In taking these 
powers, I do not desire to indicate that we have any inten- 
tion, at. any rate at present, of using the power, but we think 
it desirable to have it. I therefore beg to propose the resolu- 
tion to alter the Articles of Association. 

Mr. H. Cunliffe-Owen seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

The Chairman : I now come to the meeting at which the 
Ordinary shareholders only are entitled to attend and vote. 
The first part of the resolution covers the proposed issue of 
shares to the directors at £2 per share, and the latter covers 
the proposed offer of shares pro rata to the Ordinary share- 
holders as of June 5th prox. at par. The terms of the agree- 
ment which each director will have 'to enter into are, roughly, 
these :—That a certain number of shares to be fixed by the 
board will, on application within three months, be allotted 
to him at the price of £2 per share, a fifth of which will 
become his absolute property at the end of each of the five 
years, but if he dies in the meantime or resigns his director- 
ship or ceases to be employed by the Company, the shares 
still remaining the subject of the agreement have to be sold 
by the secretary of the Company, and the director is repaid 
out of the proceeds the sum of £2 per share, being the 
amount which he has paid for the shares, and the balance 
is appropriated for the benefit of the Company, and forms 
part of its funds. In addition, each director has to give 
security for the performance of his part of the indenture. 
This agreement is better for the Company than the one 
entered into in 1912. 

I now come to the second part of the resolution, which 
provides for the issue of 2,131,733 Ordinary shares to the 
Ordinary shareholders on June 5th proximo in the propor- 
tion of one share for every three existing Ordinary shares, 
ignoring fractions. We propose to issue those shares at par, 
aud the £1 per share will be payable on August 15th next. 
We have every hope that we shall this year be able to main- 
tain the rate of dividend of 30 per cent., free of income-tax, 
upon the Ordinary shares. 
resolution. 

The Chairman put the motion, 
unanimously. 

On the proposition of Viscount St. Davids, seconded by 
Mr. L. B. Jacobs, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the 
chairman and directors, and the proceedings then terminated, 


I therefore beg to move the 


which was carried 
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Indeed, this grasp of the actual, concrete, seemingly-little 
things of life, the feeling of contact and familiarity :— 
** Such are the things remain 

Quietly, and for ever, in the brain, 

And the things that they choose for history-making pass.” 
This homeliness—the homeliness of Lamb’s Hester—is a very 
great merit in Mr. Drinkwater’s poems, and is worth cart- 
loads of cleverness. Reservations we do draw, but this little 
volume, with its admirable craftsmanship, its dignity, and 
its communication to us of the ripe and permanent elements 
of life is very pleasant to read. And—a quality not to be 
ignored-—it is never disrespectful (as it is often the fashion 
to be nowadays) to the reader. 





OUR PRISON SYSTEM. 


‘An English Prison from Within.” By STrErHEN Hob- 
HOUSE, With a Preface by GILBERT MuRRAY. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 

THERE is one possible good to be set against the persecution 
of Conscientious Objectors. A number of intelligent and 
sensitive men have been put under the necessity of seeing 
our prison system from the inside. They will be able to 
report upon it with knowledge. And a first report is 
already to hand in this little pamphlet by Mr. Stephen 
Hobhouse, to which Professor Gilbert Murray has written a 
preface. Mr. Hobhouse was so far fortunate that, owing to 
his position and friends, he was released, on grounds of 
health, before paying the last penalty. Otherwise, he 
might have been one of the fifty-four who have died since 
arrest (eight of them in prison, one in an asylum, eleven in 
Home Office camps, six by suicide). Or he might have been 
one of the thirty-seven who have been driven out of their 
minds. A prison system producing such effects cannot be 
accused of undue leniency, and Mr. Hobhouse explains a 
little the method of its operation. The Conscientious 
Objectors received, as is well known, sentences of hard 
labor, continually repeated for the same offence, so that 
many of them have actually served longer terms than the 
maximum of two years rarely, and as an extreme measure, 
inflicted upon those who are- regarded as the most hardened 
criminals. 

Hard labor begins with a month of strict con- 
finement to one’s cell (apart from exercise and chapel), 
accompanied by a fortnight’s plank bed. After the month 
is out, associated labor is allowed with other prisoners, but 
no speech. When prison reform introduced the system of 
solitary confinement in cells, the idea was that prisoners 
would employ their time in meditation and repentance. 
The reformers were perfectly honest in this view. But 
they suffered from an inevitable inability to enter 
imaginatively into the real life and experience of the people 
for whom they were prescribing. Mr. Hobhouse, a sensitive 
man but anything but a luxurious epicure (he had 
deliberately chosen to live among the poor before he was 
condemned to live among prisoners) found that “months 
of forced abstemiousness seem unable to kill a man’s desire 
for self-indulgence.’’ The victims (like others suffering 
from hunger) became obsessed with the idea of food. That, 
rather than the state of the soul, exercised the mind. It 
was, indeed, the neglect of the soul that most struck Mr. 
Hobhouse. The prisoners are treated as “ bodies,’’ and when 
they enter are written down in a “ body receipt book.”’ In 
any case, and even if they were in a position to consider 
their souls, the result could hardly be anything but morbid ; 
for they are deprived of every opportunity of social inter- 
course, and therefore of every moral or spiritual function. 
To perform an act of charity is to break the rules, and to 
be punished for it. Thus, a prisoner handing to another a 
piece of his own bread, had all his privileges suspended, 
and was given three days’ solitary confinement on bread 
and water, his cell seing stripped of everything except a 
stool and Bible. In the Bible were written the words: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of these, ye have 
done it unto me,’”’ and no doubt the prisoner, if he was in 
condition to reflect at all, found comfort in those words. 
And perhaps he might further have reflected that after 
all it is not only in prison that penalties are attached in 
Christian countries to fulfilling the precepts of Jesus 
Christ. 
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The souls of prisoners are further supposed to be 
attended to in chapel. Public school boys know what 
official chapel amounts to. It is another form of discipline, 
And Mr. Hobhouse tells how “ while I was singing the Te 
Deum and looking round about me to get a sense of fellow- 
ship with the other faces, the warder’s harsh voice broke 
in with: ‘Number two hundred and sixty-five look to your 
front.’ ” 

The prisoner is under constant espionage. A 
warder walks up and down in soft slippers outside the 
cells, and noiselessly, from time to time, slips aside the 
spyhole’s cover. “In this way, even when one’s daily 
task is completed, one may be threatened with punishment 
for standing upon one’s stool, to gaze longingly out of 
the scanty and heavily barred window.’ The warders, 
again, are spied on by the chief warder, for fear they should 
converse with the prisoners; while the Chief Spy, par 
excellence, is the Governor. There is no reason to suppose 
that governors or warders are of different make-up from 
average human nature. But men grow into the likeness of 
what they do. And the prison system ruins not only the 
criminals, but those who guard them. 

The greater part of a prisoner’s time is spent in work, 
such as sewing bags. Books are allowed in the cell, but 
under the conditions of under-feeding, exclusion from 
human intercourse, fretted nerves, enfeebled bodies, there 
is little inclination or power to make use of the privilege. 
“A foolish rhyme or jingle,’’ says Mr. Hobhouse, “ would 
form itself in my brain, and go on repeating itself end- 
lessly in the most wearisome fashion. More than 
the restless dwelling on trivialities and the battling with 
temptations, I dreaded the occasional appearance of a spell 
of dazed vacancy of mind and will which, as I had been 
told by a prison chaplain, is a not uncommon result of 
long imprisonments.”’ We see here the genesis of the 
madness to which so large a proportion of the Conscientious 
Objectors succumbed. 

Such a prison discipline, it is plain, cannot “reform,” 
it can only have the opposite effect. It will, of course, be 
urged that the object is not to reform but to punish. And 
no doubt the punishment is really severe, indeed 
unendurable, for men of the type of those we are con- 
sidering. Whether it is felt and feared by other types of 
criminal, in anything like the same way, cannot be 
answeted by conjecture. But it hardly seems probable that 
a system so admirably adapted to torture intelligent and 
sensitive people, can be trusted to torture equally men of 
a coarser nature. But the whole system of punishment 
suffers still from confusion and hesitation, both as to its 
purpose and its effects Is it to reform? Is it to punish? 
Is it to deter? Are these aims really compatible? Does 
the existing treatment achieve any of them? Nothing but 
a knowledge based on actual experience, and starting from 
the basis that prisoners are men, not beasts, can furnish 
any answers worth having. Mr. Hobhouse’s book does at 
least give us something true and first hand to build upon. 





The Geek in the City. 


INFLATION continues. 
scale because the public refuses to invest in War Bonds, the 
average receipt of which now is only about five millions a week. 
These perilous and artificial conditions account for the plentiful- 
ness of money for short loans, which has been available at 
from 2} to 3} per cent., though the true rate of interest is, of 


Short borrowing is still on a huge 


course, nearly double what it was before the war. The Stock 
Exchange boom has given way to profit taking in many 
directions, and on Wednesday quotations generally dwindled, 
though Consols kept firm. ‘The French Loans are declining as 
the French Exchange continues to fall. Home and Canadian 
railways are weak, and even Argentines, after a considerable 
rise, have lost a little ground. ‘The industrial market 
is unsettled, and South African mines have been losing their 
recent advance. The acute labor troubles and accounts of 
Sovietism from Australia and Canada are causing a good deal 
of anxiety, and the prospects of a real peace are not good enough 
to encourage the optimists. On the other hand there is some 
relief in the City that the capital levy amendment was defeated 
in the House of Commons by such a large majority. Thursday’s 
Bank Return registered a small decline in the ratio of Reserve 
to Liabilities. 
LUCELLUM. 
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